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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Adoentures of a French Sergeant during his 
Campaigns tn Italy, Spain, Germany, Rus- 
sia, &¢., from 1805 to 1823. Written by 
Himself. Post 8vo. pp. 345. London, 
1826. Colburn. 

We confess we opened this work with feel- 

ings of intense anxiety, not unmixed with 

some degree of horror. That a sergeant who 
had served in twenty years’ of such active 

warfare as that of France, must know an im- 

mense deal of interesting matter, we were 

certain; but when we saw it stated that this 
sergeant had deprived England of the greatest 
naval commander that ever wielded the trident 
of Neptune, we were filled with indignation, 
checked only by the recollection that Nelson 
did not die until he had annihilated all the 
maritime powers of Europe. The narrative 
of the sergeant is a plain, simple, and una- 
dorned statement, which, by his candour and 
moderation, convinces us of its gencral cor- 
rectness, although it is not free from occa- 
sional features of the marvellous. The fol- 
lowing is a brief summary of the sergeant’s 
career, by the English editor :— | 
* Robert Guillemard was born at Sixfour,; 
near Toulon; he was drawn a3 a conscript 
in 1805, and sooth after sent on board Ad- 
miral Villeneuve’s fleet. Ife was present at 
the battle of Trafalgar; and was supposed 
to be the man who shot Lord Nelson. Afier 
the action, he became secretary to Villeneuve, 
accompanied him on his return to F’rance, 
and saw him assassinated at Rennes. Guil- 
lemard was now ordered to Paris, brought 
into the presence of Bonaparte, and exa- 
mined respecting his knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances attending the admiral’s death. 

Ife then joined the army in Germany, was 

Seen at the siege of Stralsund, returned to 
ranee, fought a duel at Lyons, in which he 

was wounded ; and then, on his recovery, 

marched again to Germany, fought at Wag- 
ram, under the command of the celebrated 

Oudet, who was mortally wounded in a noc- 

turnal rencounter with the enemy. The ser- 

jeant then marched to Spain, was made pri- 
soner by a band of peasants, and sent to the 
island of Cabrera, where six thousand of his 
countrymen were detained; after 2 detention 
of several months he escaped to the coast, 
jomed the French army then besieging Tor- 
tosa, distinguished himself during the siege, 
was promoted to the rank of serjeant, aud 
received the then much valued cross of the 
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“ He again joined the army in Germany in 
1812, fought in the Russian campaign, was en- | 
gaged in the battle of Boridino, after which he 
was made an officer by Napoleon in person ; : 





in the evening after this battle he was wounded 
in a skirmish with the enemy, taken prisoner 
and sent to Siberia. He remained in Siberia 
till 1814, when he was allowed to return. 
At the time of Napoleon’s return from Elba, 
he was serving in the Duke of Angouléme’s 
army in the south—and saw the massacre of 
the Protestants at Nismes. Soon afterwards 
he assisted Joachim Murat (king of Naples) 
in escaping from Toulon to Corsica, and ac- 
companied him on his expedition to the coast 
of Calabria, where Murat lost his life. He 
was sent to Spain in 1823, and shortly after- 
wards discharged from the service.’ 

We pass over the birth of Guillemard, and 
the account of the simple manners of the in- 
habitants of his native village. After being 
drawn for a conscript, and sent oa board 
the Redoubtable, one of Villeneuve’s ships, 
he was engaged in the battle of Trafalgar, 
of which, however, he gives a very erroneous 
account. He represents the fleets as nearly 
equal, whereas that of Nelson was only twen- 
ty-seven sail, while the French and Spanish 
fleet consisted of thirty-three sail, including 


one of a hundred and thirty-six guns, and 


others of immense.size; he intimates that 
he shot Nelson from the tops, ‘and insinuates 
that Admiral Villeneuve's ship had nearty 
taken the Victory; the fact, however, is, 
that the Victory was never for a moment in 
danger, nor the battle doubtful. His whole 
account, however, is truly French:— 

‘A very strong gale arose in the evening, 
blew thtough the night with extreme vio- 
lenee, and soon scattered the wrecks of our 
vessels which covered the sea. We did not 
learn the particulars of the action till next 
day. Five French vessels were unable to 
come into action; the greater part of the 
Spanish ships would not fight; and the rest 
of the fleet sustained with the most distin- 
guished courage the attacks of an enemy 
now become superior in number, for the 
whole of the English fleet were engaged. 
The Spanish three-decker, the Santissima 
Trinidada, commanded by Admiral Gravina, 
was sunk after an obstinate resistance against 
three English vessels; the admiral was taken 
up wounded, and died some time afterwards 
at Cadiz. When he saw all the masts of the 
Trinidada shot away, he exclaimed: * I was 
lately in a ship, T am now in a fortress, and 
shall not abandon it till it sinks under me.” 
—This he did. 

‘The Aigle, a French 74, fought also 


against three English ships, lost almost all | 


its crew, was taken, and was stranded during 
the night upon the Spanish coast, where both 
French and English were drowned together. 
The Indomptable foundered at sea, with fif- 


teen hundred wounded men on board, not | 











one of whom was saved. The Intrepide, 
commanded by the brave Infernet, was also 
sunk, after a terrible resistance to several 
vessels who came up successively to cannon- 
ade it. Inferhet was picked up, along with 
one of his sons, and was taken on board an 
English vessel, where he astonished the officers 
by his language, equally remarkable for its 
freedom, bluntness, spirit, and originality. 
The Achille, in which was a detachment of the 
67th regiment was set on fire during the ac- 
tion. The English, who were fighting it, 
cleared off; and of eight hundred men, who 
formed the crew, not more than twenty found 
an opportunity of escaping. When all hopes 
of stopping the progress of the flames were 
gone, and death seemed inevitable, to avoid 
waiting for it, several officers blew out their 
brains; others threw themselves into the 
flames that were consuming the forepart of 
the ship, several sailors went to the store- 
room, gorged themselves with brandy, and 
by the most complete drunkenness endea- 
voured to throw a veil over the disaster that 
was about to terminate their existence. To- 
wards six o'clock: in the evening the fire 
reached the gun-room, the vessel blew up, 
and every thing disappeared. Upon an 

Other occasion, the unfortunate crew 

easily have been saved; but without trou- 
bling themselves about their fate, the two 
fleets in their vicinity thought of nothing but 
their mutual destruction. 

‘I necd not enumerate all the vessels that 
perished. It is suflicient to state, that the 
combined flect was totally annihilated, and 
that it fought with such obstinacy that of all 
those that were engaged in action, the Eng- 
lish could only save, I believe, one single 
vessel: the rest all perished at sea, on the 
coast, or by fire. The day after the action, 
they brought on board the Victory, Vice- 
Admiral Villenettve, who had displayed so 
much intrepidity, talents, and patriotism. 
The English received him with the marks ef 
respect due to bravery and merit in misfor- 
tune. He was wounded in the right hand, 
and seemed quite terror-struck at his defeat, 
and careless of the respectful attentions that 
were shown him. The same day, he caused 
an inquiry to be made if there were any non- 
commissioned officers among the French pri- 
soners on board; not one was found. He 
then asked for a military man of any rank, 
who could write easily what he should dic- 
tate; I offered myself. After a short exa- 
mination, he told me that I should act as his 
secretary till further orders, and ordered me 
to come daily to the chamber that had been 
allotted to him.’ 

Admiral Villeneuve obtained permission 
to leave England, pledging his honour that 
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he would return from France in three months, 
unless he were exchanged; and the author, as 
his secretary, was to have returned with him. 
Arrived at Rennes, on the eve of the admi- 
ral’s departure for Paris, whither he was go- 
ing to demand a court-martial, he was found 
dead in his bed. ‘ Five deep wounds pierced 
his breast, yet no weapon nor arms of any 
kind were near him.’ The author in fact 
plainly asserts that he was assassinated, and 
yet he heard every one Say, without contra- 
dicting it, that the admiral had himself short- 
ened his days by five stabs of a poignard. 
This seems a strange kind of narration, and 
Strongly induces us to discredit the word of 
the writer. The day after this tragical event 
he received orders to join his regiment at Pa- 
ris, and arrived there on the 19th of May. 
Some days after his arrival, he had an inter- 
view with Napoleon, brought about with suf- 
ficient mysteriouspess, in which he 1s ques- 
tioned as to the death of Villeneuve, and he 
relates his view of the catastrophe, but it ail 
Wears an air of improbability. 

Guillemard was made a corporal for hav- 
mg shot an artillery-man atthe siege of Stral- 
sund at the moment he was going to fire a 
cannon. Speaking of a skirmish before that 
place, he says,— 

‘Seven or eight windmills were enclosed 
in the space we had just taken possession of, 
Wihiulst the contest was going on, an officer 
pointed out one to me, and ordered me to 
take four men with me, and set fire to it. 


We were forced to drive in the door, and | 


were preparing to execute our orders, when 
we were surprised by the appearance of a 
woman, about thirty years of age, making a 
piteous lamentation, followed by two children 
from five to six years of age. She stretched 
out her arms ina tone of supplication, and 
threw herself at our feet; she spoke with a 
great deal of action, and her animated lan- 
guage and soks could leave me no doubt as 
to her meaning, though I did not understand 
one word of what she said. ; 
was imploring me not to destroy this mill, 
which was perhaps the sole support of the 
family. It would have been a consolation 
to me to have made her understand the re- 
gret I felt in executing a cruel order, of 


dispense with my orders, and that if I did 


Assuredly she | 





| 
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advanced, to the interval that separated the 
two armies, showed her the city, and conti- 
nued to follow her with my eyes till I saw 
her enter with her children among the ene- 
my’s skirmishers.’ . 

Guillemard’s account of his being taken 
prisoner in Spain, and of the depot at Ca- 
brera, are interesting, and told in the true 
style of a Frenchman, not, we think, without 
a little exaggeration. There were six thou- 
sand prisoners at this depot, who suffered in 
ceneral very great privations; but on one oc- 
casion they were left destitute so long, he 
says, that more than a hundred and fifty per- 
sons died in one night of madness or inani- 
tion, and that a poor ass, who had been of 
very general use to the prisoners in carry- 
ing burdens, was condemned to death. 
‘Ten minutes after he was condemned, he 
was dead, flayed, cut up, and pieces of his 
flesh were roasting over the coals, or were 
employed in making soup for those who had 
somewhat more patience. ‘wo ounces were 
distributed to every ¢/irce men, including the 
bones and intestines.’ 

Guillemard escaped in an open boat, with 
three companions, and joined the army at 
Tortosa on the 25th of December, 1810. At 
an assault on the 30th, he took three officers 
prisoners —an Englishman and two Spa- 
niards, and received the cross of honour for 
his bravery. Ill health enabled him to get 
leave of absenee; he visited his family, and 
returned to his regiment at Inspruck. In 
June, 1812, his regiment formed part of the 
corps on the Vistula, under the command of 
Prince Eugene, (Beauharnois,) and he was 
made an ensign on the field of battle at Bo- 
ridino, at the express command of the empe- 
ror. Ile says,— 

“I carried the eagle which the colonel had 
ordered me to take when the officer, in whose 
hands it was, was killed in a charge against 
the Russians. [ lowered it as the emperor ap- 
proached, and after saluting it, he cast a 
glance towards me, reined-in his horse, and 
said to me ‘I have seen you before, ser- 
jeant?” ‘Yes, sire, after the death of Ad- 
Villeneuve.” ** Ll remember you—~ 
where did you obtain your decoration?” 


~~ At Tortosa, for taking three officers from 
which I was only the passive Instrument; to | 
have told her that it was not in my power to | 


, On. 


not obey, other soldiers would soon do it in | 


my place. [ wished to persuade her to re- 
tire as speedily as possible towards the city, 
and to take away all she could; but [ could 
not make her understand me. I collected in 


a corner of the mull some wood and. straw, | 


set fire to it, and it soon spread to the biild- 
ing. The poor woman's despair was then at 
iis height; she rolled herself on the ground 


in convulsions, and wished to throw herself 


into the flames. lHler children raised a terri- 
ble outery, and hung round their mother. 
but there was fighting going on close to us, 
balls whizzed round the mill, and several can- 
hon shots from the ramparts went through 
the building with a terrible crashing. I then 
laid hold of her, and, 1h) Spite ol her resist- 
ance, hurried her rapidly past various parties 
of our skirmishers, led her beyond the most 


the enemy.” ‘Ile is an ensign,” said he to 
the colonel, who followed him, and he rode 
The regiment again moved forward ; 
the officers of the nearest companies came to 
congratulate me on my promotion, and the 
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our whole line, he thought fit to move much 
more to the left, so that he might gain the 
direction he wished by making a circuit. 
While we were executing this movement, a 
Russian corps, which had remained firm till 
then, was driven back by the divisions on the 
left, and came exactly in front of us. They 
thought we had come to cut off their retreat. 
and, in fact, we ourselves thought at first that 
this was the colonel’s object, but the disparity 
of numbers was too great to keep us long in 
error. We instantly thought of cutting oy; 
way through this corps, while the Russians 
could not retreat, except by passing through 
our ranks. The engagement began on both 
sides at the same moment, by firing in plas 
toons. A number of our men and the colo. 
nel himself were killed. The major, who 
took the command, made us rush forward to 
charge the Russians with the bayonet. Amidst 
the confusion, embarrassed by the fall of the 
men around me, and wounded by two thrusts 
of a bayonet, I fell, but made a violent effort 
to prevent the eagle falling into the hands of 
the enemy who rushed on me, and threw it 
over the heads of several ranks of them toa 
group of our soldiers, who had already cut 
their way through. This was all I could do. 
Crushed under the feet of the Russians, over- 
whelmed by numbers, unable to draw my sa- 
bre, I could not get up, but was borne along 
by them in their retreat, whilst the remains 
of our regiment rallied in their rear. 

‘The heat of the action had entirely ab- 
sorbed my mind, and I had thought of no- 
thing but of doing my duty. It was not till 
I approached the Russian bivouac that my 
misfortune all at once presented itself in full 
to my mind. At the moment [ had just 
been appointed an officer, but before taking 
possession of my rank, at the close of a great 
victory, thus to lose all the fruits held out to 
me by a decisive campaign !—Overwhelmed 
by numbers, and crushed to the earth, I had 
found it out of my power to die like a brave 
soldier, yet I had scarcely received a wound! 
These ideas tormented me during the night. 

‘ At daylight, the Russians joined the corps 
of Kutosoff, and gave up their prisoners to 
the Cossacks, who stripped us without mercy. 
We were sent back to the rear of the army, 
and three days afterward entered Moscow, 
almost stripped to the skin. The governor 
of the city ordered the most indispensible 
part of our clothing to be restored to us, and 
after giving us the most violent abuse in the 


colonel said to me as he passed on, “ Ensign, | presence of the populace, (by one of his of- 


you will be appointed this evening.” 


Thus | ticers who spoke French,) because we had 


[ had finished my career as a non-commis- | left our own country to ravage his, for no 
sioned otticer, and was about to begin one of | cause whatever, he sent us to a barrack that 


& quite diflerent nature. 
‘We marched towards those points where 
we still heard the hring of cannon. 


The bat- | from the great body of prisoners, 


> 
served us for a prison.’ 


Guillemard was sent to Siberia. Separated 
he was ac- 


tle was over; but the Russians made a last | companied only by a Col. Laplane and eight 
effort along their whole line to cover their privates, who were destined to be employed at 
retreat, perhaps also with the design of keep- | the iron works at Nishnel Taguil, where they 
ing possession of some of the heights, and of | fortunately met with M. Mazin, a French- 


covering the high road to Moscow. 


The co-' man, sub-director of the works, who gave 


lone!, doubtless, followed the orders he had | them a pleasing reception. Our author pass- 
received in hurrying us forward, along very 


difficult ground that had been cut up already 


by the movements of thousands of soldiers. ! 


ed his time much more agreeably than any 
ordinary reader would anticipate. — ped iter 
pretty romantic tale of love, Wassili an 


When he saw the same sort of ground along | Daria, which ends somewhat tragically, the 
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hero being dragged from his home to 
m the : 
of a broken heart. In the course of the nar- 
rative, the mode of Russian recruiting IS eXx- 
jained, which we shall give, and with it 
conclude our present notice :— 

‘At this period there came to Tchornaia 
two Russian officers, with several serjeauts, 
who were much more like Cossacks than re- 
oular soldiers. Their appearance was the 
signal of universal mourning—they caine to 
recruit. They proclaimed, in the emperor's 
name, that on a certain day all the men in 
the district, whatever their age might be, 
were to assemble in the public square, there 
to be inspected. At the appointed day every 
one was on the spot; but it was easy to see 
by their looks that it was with the utmost 
repugnance that they had obeyed. All the 
women were placed on the other side, and 
anxiously waited for the result of the inspec- 
tion; and seme of them were crying bitterly. 
We were present at this scene. The officers 
placed the men in two rows, and passed 
along the ranks very slowly. Now and then 
they touched a man, and he was immediately 
taken to a little group that was formed in 
the centre of the square. When they had 
run over the two rows, they again inspected 
the men that had been set apart, made them 


! 


} 


j 
' 


‘for the , 
show the skill of the author in adapting lan- | 
cuage to his imaginary subjects ; and shall | 


on 





walk and strip, verified them in a word, such | 
as our recruiting councils did in our depart- | 


ments for many years. When a man was 
examined, he was allowed to go, and then 
the crowd raised a shout of joy; or he was 


in mediately put in irons, in presence of his 


family, who raised cries of despair— this 
man was fit for service. These unfortunate 
beings, thus chained up, were kept out of 


view ull the very moment of their departure. | 


No claims were valid against the recruiting 


officer ; age, marriage, the duties required to | 


be paid to an infirm parent, were all of no 
> 


avail; sometimes indeed it happencd, anil | 


that but rarely, that a secret arrangement 


with the officer, for a sum of money, saved a_ 


young man, a husband, or a father, from his 
caprice, for he was bound by no rule; it 
often happened also, that he marked out for 
the army a young man whose wife or mis- 


tress was coveted by the neighbouring lord, | 


or whom iajustice had irritated and rendered 
suspected. Such is the mode of recruiting 
in Russia.’ To finish this description we 


must add, that the recruiting party gorge the | 
untortunate conscripts ‘ with meat and bran- | 


dy, till they are nearly dead drunk; they are 
then thrown into the sledges, and carried off, 
still loaded with irons.’ 


—— 





Imaginary Conversations of Literary Men and 
Statesmen, By Watrtrr Savace Lay- 
bor, Esa. 2nd edition. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 
1144, London, 1826. Colburn. 

Ir has always been our diposition to avoid 

political disquisition—to maintain an impar- 

uality that should obtain for us the respect of 
the thinking part of society, rather than the 
acclamation of partisans. It is laughable and 

Contemptible enough to see the extent of fol- 

ly into which party feelings occasionally lead 

we thie Scholar and the man of integrity. 
€ have in our view a respectable journalist, 
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serve | who adopts a motto reprobating party spirit 
Russian army, and the heroine dying | as a species of madness, and 


who yet indulges 
in its feelings to an Gulrageous degree. Mr. 
Landor’s political sentiments appear in these 
| : aia “e 
volumes in a kind of disguise, which shelters 
him in some degree from responsibility, while 
they are sufficiently distinct to impress us 
with the general tenour of his real sentiments. 


we at least agree with him, that ‘ that govern. | 


ment beyond question is the most excellent, 


8 ee ES TS 


* FLIZABETH. 


‘The said Edmund hath also furnished 
unto the weaver at Arras, Jalin Blanquieres, 
on my account, a description for some of his 
eunningest wenches to work at, supplied by 
mine own self, indeed as far as the subject- 
matter goes, but set forth by him with figures 


_and fancies, and daintily enow bedecked. I 
Let politicians decide upon their tendency ; 


which has always been most esteemed by the | 
best and wisest men, and which has produced | 


them in the greatest numbers.’ 


lis Conver- | 


sations being of a mixed character, we shall, | 


resent, merely sclect one that will 


return to the work at our leisure. Our ex- 
tract is entitled, Queen Elizabeth and Cecil: 
* ELIZABETI. 

‘T advise thee again, churlish Cecil, how 
that our Edmund Spenser, whom thou call- 
est most uncourteously a whining whelp, hath 
good and solid reason for his compiaint. 
God’s blood! shall the lady that tieth my 
garter and shuffles the smock overy my head, 
or the lord that steddieth my chair’s back 
while I eat, or the other that looketh to my 
buck-hounds lest they be mangy, be holden 
by me in higher esteem and estate, than he 
who hath placed me among the bravest of 
past times, and will as safely and surely set 
me down among the loveliest in the future. 

— €CRCIL. 

‘Your highness must remember he carous- 
eth fully for such deserts—100l, a-year of 
unclipt monies, and a butt of canary wine.* 

* ELIZABETH. 

‘The monies are not enow to sustain a pair 

of grooms and a pair of palfreys, and more 


wine hath heen drunken in my presence at a | 


feast. The monies are given to such men, 
that they may not incline nor be obligated to 
any vile or lowly occupation; and the ca- 
nary, that they may entertain suoh promising 
wits as court their company and converse ; 
and that in such manner there may be alway 
in our land a succession of these heirs unto 
Fame. He hath written, not indeed with his 
wonted fancifulness, nor in learned and ma- 


ee 
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could have wished be had thereunto joined a 
fair comparison between Dian—no matter— 
he might perhaps have fared the better for it 
—but poets’ wits, God help them! when did 
they ever sit close about them! Read the 
poesy, not over-rich, and concluding very 
awkwardly and meanly. 
*CECIL. 
‘ Where forms the lotus, with its level leaves 
And solid blossoms, many floating isles, 


Wiat heavenly radiance swift descending 
cleaves 
The darksome wave! unwonted beauty 


smiles 


‘On its pure bosom, on each bright-eyed flower, 
On every nymph, and twenty sate uround— 
Lo! ‘twas Diana—from the sultry hour 
Hither she fled, nor feared she sight nor 
sound. 


‘Unhappy youth, whom thirst and quiver-reeds 
Drew to these haunts, whom awe forbade to 
fly, 
Three faithful dogs before him raised their 
heads, 
And watched and wondered at that fixed eye. 


‘Forth sprang his fayourite—with her arrow- 


hand 
Too late the goddess hid what hand may 
hide, 


Of every nymph and every reed complained, 
And dashed upon the bank the waters wide. 


*On the prone head and sandaled feet they 


tlew— 
Lo! slender hoofs and branching horns ap- 
peal ’ 
The last marred voice not e’en the favourite 
knew, 
But bayed and fastened on the upbraiding 
deer. 


‘ Far be, chaste goddess, far from me and mine 
The stream that tempts thee in the summer 
noon! 


Alas that vengeance dwells with charms di- 


jestical language, but in homely and rustic 


wise, some verses which have moved me; 
and haply the more so, inasmuch as the 
demonstrate to me that his genius hath been 
dampened by his adversities. Itead them. 
* CECIL, 

©How much is lost when neither heart nor eye 

Rosewinged Desire or fabling Hope deceives ; 
When boyhood, with quick throb, hath ceased 

to spy 
The dubious apple in the yellow leaves ; 


| more dogs. 


‘When, rising from the turf where youth re- | 


posed, 
We tind but deserts in the far-sought shore ; 


When the huge book of Facry-land fies closed, | 


And those strong brazen clasps will yield no 
more. 





* «Calculating the prices of provisions and | 


the increase of taxcs, the poer-laureate, in the 
time of klizuabeth, had about four 
much as at present, 


reasonably, klizabcth royally.’ 


times as | L 
15163) so that Cecil spoke | Vity may more casily understand, I would 


} 
i 


vine— 
‘ ELIZABETH. 

‘Psha! give me the paper: I forewarned 
thee how it ended—pitifully, pitifully. 

*CECIL. 

‘TI cannot think otherwise than that the un- 
dertaker of the aforecited poesy hath choused 
your highness; for 1 have seen painted, I 
know not where, but I think no further off 
than Putney, the identically same Dian, with 
full as many nymphs, as he calls them, and 
So small a matter as a page of 
poesy shall never stir my choler nor twitch 
my purse-string. 

* ELIZABETH. 

‘I have read in Plinius and Mela of a run- 
let near Dodona, which kindled by approxi- 
mation an unlighted torch, and extinguished 
alighted one. Now, Cecil, I desire no such 
a jetty to be celebrated as the decoration of 
my court: in simpler words, which your gra- 


not from the fountain of Hlonour give lustre 
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to the dull and ignorant, deadening and leav- 
ing in “ cold obstruction” the lamp of litera- 
ture and genius. I ardently wish my reign 
to be remembered : if my actions were differ- 
ent from what they are, | should as ardently 
wish it to be forgotten. Those are the worst 
of suicides, who voluntarily and propensely 
stab or suffocate their fame, when God has 
commanded them to stand on high for an 
ensample. We call him parricide who de- 
stroys the author of his existence: tell me, 
what shall we call him who casts forth to the 
dogs and birds of prey its most faithful pro- 
prgutce and most firm support! Mark me, 

do not speak of that existence which the 
proudest must close in a ditch, the narrowest 
toe of ditches, and the soonest filled and foul- 
ed, and whereunto a pinch of ratsbane or a 
poppyhead may bend him; but of that which 
reposes on our own good deeds, carefully 
picked up, skilfully put together, and deco- 
rously laid out for us by another's kind un- 
derstanding: I speak of an existence such as 
no father is author of, or provides for. The 
parent gives us few days and sorrowful; the 
poet, many and glorious: the one (supposing 
him discreet and kindly,) best reproves our 
faults; the other best remunerates our vir- 
tues. 

‘A page of poesy is a little matter; be it 
so: but of atruth I do tell thee, Ceeil, it 
shall. master full many a bold heart that the 
Spaniard cannot trouble; it shall win to it 
full many a proud and flighty one, that even 

~chivalry and manly comeliness cannot touch. 
It may shake titles and dignities by the dozen 
from my breakfast-board ; but I nay not save 
those upon whose heads I shake them from 
rottenness and oblivion. This year they and’ 
their sovran dwell together, next year they 
and their beagle. Both have names, but 
names perishable. The keeper of my privy- 
seal is an earl: what then?’ the keeper of my 
poultry-yard is «a Cesar. In honest truth, a 
name given to a man is no better than a skin 
given to him: what is not natively his own 
falls off, and comes to nothing. 

‘I desire in future to hear no contempt of 
pen-men, unless a depraved use of the pen 
-Shall have so cramped them, as to ineapaci- 

tate for the sword and for the council-cham- 
ber. I[f Alexander was the Great, what was 
‘Aristoteles, who made him so? who taught 
him eyery art and science he knew, except 
three; those of drinking, of blaspheming, 
and of murdering his bosom friends. Come 
along: I will bring thee back again nearer 
home. Thou mightest toss and tumble in 
thy bed many nights, and never eke out the 
substance of a stanza: but Edmund, if per- 
chance I should call upon him for his coun- 
sel, would give me as wholesome and pru- 
dent as any of you. We should indemnify 
such men for the injustice we do unto them 
in not calling them about us, and for the mor- 
tification they must suffer at seeing their infe- 
riors set before them. Edmund is grave and 
gentle: he complains of Fortune, not of Eli- 
zabeth—of courts, not of Cecil. I am re- 
solved, so help me God! he shall have no 
further cause for bis repining. Go, convey 
unto him those twelve silver spoons, with the 
apostols on them, gloriously gilded; and de- 


liver into his hand these twelve large golden 
pieces, sufficing for the yearly maintenance 
of another horse and groom: beside which, 
set open before him with due reverence this 
bible, wherein he may read the mercies of 
God toward those who waited in patience 
for his blessing; and this pair of cremesin 
silken hosen, which thou knowest I have 
worne only thirteen months, taking heed that 
the heel-piece be put into good and sufficient 
restauration, at my sole charges, by the Ita- 
lian woman at Charing Cross.’ 





Ireland in Past Times: an Historical Retros- 
pect, Ecclesiastical and Civil; with Illus- 
trative Notes. In 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 978. 
London, 1826, Hatchard and Son. 

We are not aware of any country in Europe 
that presents a history so unvaried as that of 
Ireland. A miserable and discontented pea- 
santry, perpetually leaguing against the aris- 
tocracy, and a factious body of people, who, 
whatever may be the cause of distress, im- 
pute it to the mismanagement or criminal 
conduct of the government, forms the main 
feature of Irtsh history. It is true, the 
charges against the latter have often varied ; 
but whoever was sovereign —whatever party 
was in administration, or however amiable 
and popular a viceroy might preside, there 
have not been wanting men to impugn their 
motives, and to foster that spirit of discon- 
tent which has been so deeply engendered. 

The author of the work before us, said to 
be a lady, has given a very circumstantial 
ecclesiastical and political history of Ireland, 
froin the time that it was first peopled by 
Celtic tribes from Gaul. We have already 
given one extract from this work, in a pre- 
ceding number, and we have only room at 
present for another, which relates to the time 
of Cromwell :— 

‘The government of Jreland began to be 
an object of intrigue, the Presbytcrians desir- 
ing one individual to be nominated, the In- 
dependents another. Cromwell, however, 
aware that much glory might be won, and 
great authority acquired in the station, deter- 
mined himself to aspire to it, and Cromwell 
was not one to aspire in vain. His energe- 
tic soul firmly grasped every circumstance 
which could favour success in the objects of 
his ambition; he had learned to repress, to 
curb every feeling which could raise an ob- 
stacle to his desire; he therefore contrived, 
by his intrigues, to be chosen Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, by a unanimous vote of par- 
liament. 

‘Had not the confederates of Ireland been 
obstinately hardened in their infatuated poli- 
cy—had they formed a firm, real, and timely 
union with Ormond, they might have expel- 
led every English partisan of the parliament 
from their country. But in the rigour of 
Cromwell’s government, a dreadful chastise- 
/ment was reserved for their pride and bigot- 
ry. After various delays and difficulties, 
which it required all the energy of Cromwell 
to surmount, he landed at Dublin with eight 
thousand foot, four thousand cavalry, a for- 
midable train of artillery and other military 
necessaries, with an ample supply of money. 





Ife was received with shouts and rejoicings. 





) Having exercised some acts of his new au- 
thority, regulated all civil and military affairs, 
offered indemnity and protection to those 
who would submit to the parliament, Crom- 
well committed the city to a new governor, 
and took the field with ten thousand men. 
Cromwell possessed that essential principle 
in the character of greatness, decision, a total 
incapability of surrendering, to indifference 
or delay, the serious determinations of the 
mind. His strenuous will depending upon 
the conclusions of his comprehensive mind, 
the moment they were matured went forth to 
the accomplishment, with an inflexible course 
and nervous energy which nothing had pow- 
er to divert orto control. Never was this 
moral strength more strikingly exemplified, 
than during his government, military and ci- 
vil, in Ireland, and never was his immobility 
of heart, amidst causes of subduing emotion, 
more clearly betrayed. 

‘Ormond believing that Cromwell would 
first direct his attention to Drogheda, a fron- 
tier town, much exposed, and of great conse- 
quence in opening a communication with the 
north, had given particular attention to pre- 
pare it for any attack. He committed it to 
the care of atried and faithful officer, strength- 
ened the garrison, and amply furnished it 
with ammunition and provision. But the 
commanding spirit of Cromwell suffered him 
not to wait the slow operations of a siege; 
disdaining all the usual forms and approach- 
es, he summoned the governor to surrender, 
and, on refusal, battered the walls for two 
days, until he made a breach. He then or- 
dered an assault; his men were twice re- 
pulsed, but in the third attempt, led on by 
Cromwell himself, attended by Ireton, the 
town was gained. Quarter had been pro- 
mised to all those who should lay down their 
arms—a promise observed till all resistance 
was at an end. But the moment that the 
city was completely reduced, Cromwell, with 
that imperturbable cruelty we have named as 
his characteristic, resolved by one effectual 
execution, to terrify the whole Irish party he 
had to contend with. He calmly issued his 
fatal orders that the whole garrison should 
be put to the sword! During five days this 
butchery was carried on, with circumstances 
of horror from which the imagination recoils. 
A number of ecclesiastics were found within 
the walls; and Cromwell, as if he was the 
avenger of Heaven against the ministers of 
idolatry, commanded his soldiers to plunge 
their weapons into the undefended bosoms of 
these wretched men. Thus, even the remorse 
which must inevitably accompany the per- 
formance of acts at which conscience revolts, 
does not deter the ambitious from the perpe- 
tration. But in fact ambition bears down 
every thing, internal and external, which im- 
pedes its course. No sacrifice appears wr 
great which can purchase the acquisition 4 
which its aim is directed. The execrable a 
licy of Cromwell had the effect he intende ’ 
His progress was as successful as it was et 
pid; every town before which he presen 
himself, overcome with consternation, or 
ed its gates without resistance. The Eng % 
in fact, had no further difficulties to ae 4 
ter, than what arose from fatigue and incl: 
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mency of the season. Disease made dread- 
ful ravages amongst his troops, who perished 
in great numbers. Jones, who had distin- 
guished himself considerably by his military 
genius, was swept off by disease. But while 
Cromwell himself seemed hemmed in by 
quickly-advaneing difficulties, calling for the 
exertion of all his capacity, and many in 
which it was useless, several English garri- 
sons declared for him, and, opening their 
gates, resolved to share the fortunes of their 
victorious countrymen. And thus it is ge- 
nerally seen, that the doubtful, the wavering, 
the timid, and the indifferent, determine in 
favour of whatever appears to act upon a 
presumption of its own strength, or to have 
a tendency to established authority. 

‘The defection of these garrisons put the 
final stroke to Ormond’s authority. The 
Irish, altogether actuated by religious or na- 
tional prejudices, could no longer be pre- 
served in obedience to a Protestant governor, 
the stream of whose fortune was turned. 
The clergy renewed their excommunications 
against him and his adherents, and thus add- 
ed the terrors of superstition to those which 
arose from a victorious army, and when the 
imagination becomes once subject to super- 
stitious influences, it little matters what is 
chosen as the charmed means of captivating 
the mind; the difference is only in name, be- 
tween the fanaticism of the cross, and that of 
the republican zealot. Thus the insolence 
and bigotry which every where defeated the 
best-concerted operations of Ormond, arose 
from the dominion of the turbulent and fac- 
tious clergy over their ignorant adherents. 
The confidence of these men arose in proper- 
tion to the adverse circumstances of the op- 
posite party. The public misfortunes they 
inalignantly imputed to the ill conduct of 
their governors, and laboured unceasingly to 
infuse their prejudices into all those who 
were within the sphere of their insinuations. 
Discontent, jealousies, murmurs, were the 
natural consequence. They had even ven- 
tured to insinuate, that if their countrymen 
must accept of an heretical government, they 
might as well submit to Cromwell as to Or- 
mond; and some were said to have offered 
prayers for the success of the heretical gene- 
ral. The people irritated by the burden of 
Contribution and assessment, depressed by 
disappointment, and perhaps, above all, 
weary of a declining cause, readily listened 
to these insinuations. 

“Cromwell, who had received a reinforce- 
ment from England, again took the field in 
the spring; he made himself master of Kil- 
kenny and Clonmell, the only places where 
'€ met with any resistance. In the latter, 
Ormond, notwithstanding the infatuated ob- 
Stinacy of the commissioners of trust, (who 
Were a dead weight upon every operation he 
Projected,) prevailed on Lord Roche, a no- 

leman possessing considerable power in the 

South, to collect a body of troops for the re- 
lef of the place, but these were encountered 
and defeated by Lord Broghill. The Rom- 
ish bishop of Ross, who had been particu- 
arly active in raising and animating these 
LOPS, Was taken prisoner in the engagement. 
US distinguished in his opposition to the 











parliamentary forces, the unfortunate ecclesi- 
astic could expect no mercy. Broghill, how- 
ever, promised to spare his life, on condition 
that he would use his spiritual authority with 
the garrison of an adjacent fort, and prevail 
on them to surrender. [or this purpose he 
was conducted to the fort; but the gallant 
captive, unawed by the fear of death, un- 
shaken in his principles of fidelity, exhorted 
the garrison to maintain their post resolutely 
against the enemies of their religion and their 
country, and instantly resigned himself to 
execution. His enemies could discover no- 
thing in this self-devotion but insolence and 
obstinacy, for he was a papist and a prelate! 
But it is pleasing to the historian thus to meet 
with one faithful among the faithless. Dur- 
ing these transactions, Cromwell was repeat- 
edly called into England; he therefore re- 
signed his army to the care of [reton, and 
embarked for that country destined to be the 
scene of his ambition. Had there been ei- 
ther union, order, or resolution among the 
Irish, it had not yet been too late to recover 
some importance, and to have maintained a 
successful war against the republicans.’ 





BERNIER’S TRAVELS IN THE MOGOL EMPIRE, 
(Concluded from p. 435 ) 

Tue first volume of this work is almost whol- 
ly historical, and relates to the accession and 
triumphs of Aureng-Zcbe. It also contains a 
letter from Bernier to the celebrated French 
minister Colbert on the extent of [Lindostan, 
its money, strength, the administration of 
justice, and the decline of the Asiatic states, 
all of which the writer explains very clearly. 

In another letter, to M.de la Mothe le 
Vayer, he gives an excellent description of 
Agra and Delhi, and of the Great Mogul’s 
court. We shall quote a short extract from 
the account of Delhi:— 

‘Delhi, then, is an entirely new city, situ- 
ated in a flat country, on the banks of the 
Jumna—a river which may be compared to 
the Loire, and built on one bank only, in 
such a manner that it terminates in this place 
very much in the form of a crescent, having 
but one bridge of boats to cross to the coun- 
try. Excepting the side where it is defended 
by the river, the city is encompassed by walls 
of brick. The fortifications, however, are 
very incomplete, as there are neither ditches 
nor any other kind of additional defence, if 
we except flanking towers, of antique shape, 
at intervals of about one hundred paces, and 
a bank of earth forming a platform behind the 
walls, four or five French feet in thickness. 
Although these works encompass not only 
the city but the citadel, yet their extent is less 
than is generally supposed. I have accom- 
plished the circuit with ease in the space of 
three hours, and notwithstanding 1 rode on 
horseback, I do not think my progress ex- 
ceeded a French league per hour. In this 
computation I do not, however, include the 
suburbs, which are considerable, comprising 
a long chain of buildings on the side of La- 
hore, the extensive remains of the old city, 
and three or four smaller suburbs. By these 
additions the extent of the city is so much 
increased, that a straight line may be traced 
in it of more than a French league and a half; 





— 





and though I cannot undertake to define ex- 
actly the circumference, because these sub- 
urbs are interspersed with extensive gardens 
and open spaces, yet you must see that it is 
very great, 

‘ The citadel, which contains the mahil or 
seraglio, and the other royal apartments of 
which I shall have oceasion to speak here- 
after, is round, or rather semicircular. It 
commands a prospect of the river, from whith 
it is none by a sandy space of considera- 
ble length and width. On these sands are 
exhibited the combats of elephants, and there 
the corps belonging to the omrahs or lords, 
and those of the rajahs or pagan princes, 
pass in review before the sovereign, who wit- 
nesses the spectacle from the windows of the 
palace. The walls of the citadel, as to their 
antique and round towers, resemble those of 
the city; but being partly of brick, and part- 
ly of a red stone which resembles marble, 
they have a better appearance. The walls of 
the fortress likewise excel those of the town 
in height, strength, and thickness, being ca- 
pable of admitting small tield-pieces, whieh 
are pointed toward the city. — on the 
side of the river, the citadel is defended by 
adeep ditch faced with hewn stone, filled 
with water, and stocked with fish. Consi- 
derable as these works may appear, their real 
strength is by no means great, and in my opi- 
nion a battery of moderate force would soon 
level them with the ground. 

‘ Adjoining the ditch is alarge garden, fill- 
ed at all times with flowers and green shrubs, 
which, contrasted with the stupendous red 
wails, produce a beautiful effect. 

‘Next to the garden is the great royal 
square, faced on one side by the gates of the 
fortress, and on the opposite side of whieh 
terminate the two most considerable streets 
of the city. 

‘The tents of such rajahs as are in the 
king’s pay, and whose weekly turn it 1s to 
mount guard, are pitched in this square ; 
those petty sovereigns having an insuperable 
objection to be enclosed within walls. The 
guard within the fortress is mounted by the 
omrahs and mansebdars. 

‘In this place also, at break of day, they 
exercise the royal horses, which are kept an 
a spacious stablé not far distant; and here 
the kobat-khan, or grand muster-master .of 
the cavalry, examines carefully the horses of 
those who have been received into the ser- 
vice. If they are found to be Turkish horses, 
that is, from Turkestan or Tartary, and of a 
proper size and adequate strength, they are 
branded on the thigh with the king’s matk, 
and with the mark of the omrah under whom 
the horseman is enlisted. This is well con- 
trived to prevent the loan of the same horses 
for different review days. 

‘ Here, too, is held a bazaar or market for 
an endless variety of things; which, like the 
Pont-Neuf at Paris, is the rendezvous for all 
sorts of mountebanks and jugglers. Hither, 
likewise the astrologers resort, both Muham- 
medan and pagan. These wise doctors re- 
main seated in the sun, on a dusty piece of 
carpet, handling some old mathematical in- 
struments, and having open before them a 
large book which represents the sigus of the 
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zodiac. In this way they attract the atten- 


lion of the passengers, and impose upon the | 


people, by whom they are considered as so 
nny infallible oracles. They tell a 
person his fortune for a payssa, (a penny;) 
and, after examining the hand and face of the 
applicant, turning over the leaves of the large 
book, and pretending to make certain calcu- 
lations, these impostors decide upon the sa 
het, or propitious moment of commencing 
the business he may have in hand. — Silly 


poor ' 


women, wrapping themselves in a white cloth | 


from head to foot, flock to the astrolocers, 
whisper to them all the transactions of their 
lives, and disclose every secret with no more 
reserve than is practised by a scrupulous pe- 
nitent in the presence of her confessor. The 
ignorant and infatuated people really believe 
that the stars have an influence which the 
astrologers can control. 

‘The most ridiculous of these pretenders 
to divination was a half-cast Portuguese—a 
fugitive from Goa. This fellow sat on his 

carpet as gravely as the rest, and had many 
customers, notwithstanding he could neither 
read nor write. Ilis only instrument was an 
old mariner’s compass, and his books of as- 
trology a couple of old Romish prayer-books 
inthe Portuguese language, the pictures of 
which he pointed eut as the signs of the Fu- 
ropean zodiac. <A tal bestiras, tal astrologuo, 
he unblushingly observed to the Jesuit—the 
reverend father Buze, who saw him at his 
work. 

‘lam spe aking only of the poor astrolo- 
vers seen in the bazaars. Those who fre quent 
the courts of the grandees are considered by 
them eminent doctors, and become wealthy. 
The whole of Asia is degraded by the same 
superstiion. Kings and nobles grant large 
salaries to these crafty diviners, and never 
engage in the most trifling transaction with- 
out consulting them. They read whatever 
is written in heaven; fix upon the sahet, and 
solve every doubt by opening the koran. 

A considerable portion of the second vo- 
lume is occupied with the narrative ofan ex- 
cursion made by the Great Mogul, Aureng- 
Zébe, in the year 1616, from Delhi to 
Kashmire, and some of the detai!s must prove 
interesting :— 

The Great Mogul, 
carried on men's shoulders, in a tucktravan, 
or field-throne, wherein he sits. This tuckt 
is a species of magnificent tabernacie, with 
painted and gilt 
that are kept shut when the weather is_ bad 
The four branches, or outer parts of the poles 
by which this tuckt is carried, are covered 
either with scarlet or brocade, and decorated 
with deep fringes of silk and gold. 
branch are stationed two strong 
somely dressed men, who are relievi do by 
eight other men constantly in attendance. 
Sometimes the king rides on horseback, espe- 
cially when - weather is favourable for 
hunting: and, at other times, he is carned 
by an elephant, in a mik-dember, or in a 
hauze, which is by far.the most striking and 
splendid style of tiavelling, as nothing can 


Surpass the 


‘is 


when travelling, 


pillars and glass windows, 


and hand- 


sand magnificence of the 
mik-dember as 
wooden tower, eilt 


rit hne 
harness and fhappines The 
a small house, or square 





‘tended by many 





| join the 


At each | 


; are oblige d 


and ain eon an oval chair, 
with a canopy of pillars, also superbly deo. 
rated with colours and gold. 

‘ In every march, the king is accompanied 
by a cre: at number of omrahs and r ajahs, who 
follow him clos ely on horseback, placing 
themselves p yromiscuously in a body, without 
much method or reevul: rity. On the morn- 
ing of a journey, they 
day in the am-kas, with the exception of 
those who may be exempted by age or the 
nature of their They find these 
marches ve! 
days, being e ‘onneal like a priv: ate soldier, to 
the sun and dust, frequently until three 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

‘These luxurious lords move along very 
differently when not in the train of the king: 
neither dust nor sun then annoys them, but 
they are stretched, as on a bed, ina palan- 
quin closed and covered, or not, as may be 
found more agreeable; sleeping at ease until 
they reach their tent, where they are sure to 
find an excellent dinner, the kitchen and 
every necessary article having been sent for- 
ward the preceding night, immediately after 
supper. The omralis are always surrounded 


and painted 2 


oltice. 


by a number of well-mounted cavaliers, call- 


ed gourze-berdars, because they carry a kind 
of club, or silver mace. The king is also at- 
' vy of them, who go before him, 
both on the right and on the left, together 
with a multitude of footmen. The vourze- 
berdars are chosen, well looking men, of fine 
heures, and are employed to convey orders 


and despatches. With ereat sticks in their 
hands, they drive every body before them, 
and keep the w: vv clear {or mei cing. 


‘The k our follows the rajal , and is inter- 
mixed with a large number of tymbals and 
trumpets. This hour, as I before obse rved, 
consists of figures in siive r. 
stravge animals, hands, scales, 
other my stical objects, 


— at ; 
lars © SLUVCI 


represe niles 
fishes, apd 


Canes. 

‘A numerous body of manseb-dars, or in- 
ferior omrahs, comes next, well-mounted, and 
equipp d with sword, quiver, and 
This body is much more numerous than that 
of omrahs, which follows the king: 
not only the manseb-dars who are on duty, 


arrows, 


because 

to assemble at break 

the tent of the king, for 

companying him, but there are many who 
train in the hops - of attract 

and obtaming preterment. 


of day near 


of the se- 
also different modes of travelling. 


‘The princesses and great ladies 


ie. ; 
ragho have 


borne at the end of 


assemble at break of | 
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with a peacock’s tail in her hand, brushing 


away the dust, aud keeping off the flies fror, 
dun prin, ess. The ladies are not unfre quent 
ly carried on the backs of elephants, whicly, 
upon these occasions, wear Massy bells Of sil 
ver, and are decked with costly furniture - 
the ‘hi irnesses are sumptuous, and the orna: 
ments appendant to the saddles are curiously 
embroidered. These lovely and distinguish 
ed females, seated in mik-dembers, are thus 
elevated above the earth, like so many supe. 


| rior beings, borne along through the middle 


y fatiguing, especi: lly on hunting | 


region of the air. Hach mik-dember cow. 


| tains eight women, four on a side: it is lat. 





le purpose of ac- | 
in their 
ing hotice | 


ticed and covered with a silken net, and 
yields not in richness and splendour to the 
tchaudoule or the tucktravan. 3 
‘1 cannot avoid dwelling on this pompous 
procession of the ser raglio. It strongly ar 
rested my attention during the late m: arch, 
and I feel delight in recalling it to my me- 
mory. Stretch imagination to its utmost |i 
mits, and you can conceive no exhibition 
more grand “and imposing than when Reehi- 
nara-Beguin, mounted on astupendous Peou 
elephant, and seated in a mik-dember blazing 
with gold and azure, is followed by five o 
six other elephants, with mik-dembers nearly 
as resplendent as her own, and filled with la- 
dies attached to her household. Close to the 
princess are the chief eunuchs, richly adorned 
and finely mounted, each with a cane in his 
hand ; and surrounding her elephant, a troup 
of female servants from Tart ry and Kashi 
mire, fantastically attired, and riding hand- 
some pad-horses. Resides these attendants, 
are several eunuchs on horseback, accompa. 
nied by a multitude of pagys, or lackeys, on 
ne with large canes, who advance a great 
ay before the princess, both to the tight 
a to the left, for the purpose of clearing 
the road and driving before them every in- 
tru: ler, [mmediate ly behind Rochinara-Be- 
im’s retinue, appears a principal lady of the 
er mounted and attended much in the 
same manner as the princess. This lady is 
followed by a third ; she by a fourth ; and so 
on, until fifteen or sixteen females of quality 
pass with a grandeur of appearance, equipage, 
and retinue, more or less proportionate to 
their rank, pay, and office. There 1s some- 
thing very impressive of state and royalty in 
the march of these sixty or more cle sphants ; 
solemn, and, as it were, measured 
steps; in the splendour of the mik-dembers, 
and the brilliant and innumerable followers 


in attendance: and if L had not regarde id this 
| di isplay of m ionificence with a sort of philo- 


Some preter tchaudoules, which are borne on | 


are not unlike the tuck- 
The yoare ¢ eilt aud pra inted, and co- 
h most magnificent silk nets of man J 
enriched with embroidery, fringes, 
Others travel i stately 
and close palanquims, gilt and coloured, over 
which are panded similar silk nets. 
Some, avuin, use capac ious litters, suspended 
between two powerful cainels, 


men’s shoulders, and 

travans. 
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sophical indifference, I should have been apt 
to be carried away by the similar flights of 
imagination as inspire most of the Indian 
poets, when they represent the elephants ‘ . 
many concealed 


from the vulgar gaze. 
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‘Truls v, itis with diificulty that these ladtes 


CONVEYS ne so goddesses, 


can be ay) proache .d, and they are almost inac- 


cessible to the sight of man. Woe to any 
cavalier, however exalted in r ink, who, meet- 
is found too near. No- 
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most unmerciful manner. [I shall not easily 
forget being once surprised in a similar situ- 
ation, and how narrowly I escaped the cruel 
treatment that many cavaliers have experi- 
enced: but determined not to suffer myself 
to be beaten, and perhaps maimed without a 
struggle, I drew my sword, and having fortu- 
nately a strong and spirited horse, I was ena- 
bled to open a passage, sword in hand, 
through a host of assailants, and to dash 
across the rapid stream which was before me. 
It is indeed a proverbial observation in the 
army that three things are carefully avoided : 
the first, getting among the choice and led 
horses, where kicking abounds; the second, 
intruding on the hunting ground; and the 
third, a too near approach to the ladies of the 


seraglio. It is much worse, however, in 
Persia. I understand that, in that country, 


life itself is forfeited, ifa man be within sight 
even of the eunuchs, although he should be 
half a league distant from the women; and 
all the male inhabitants of the towns and vil- 
lages through which the seraglio is to pass, 
must abandon their homes and fly to a consi- 
derable distance. | 

‘I shall now speak of the field sports of 
the king. We could never conceive how the 
Great Mogul could hunt with an army of one 
hundred thousand men; but there certainly 
is a sense in which he may be said to hunt 
with two hundred thousand, or with any 
number of which his army may consist. 

‘In the neighbourhoods of Agra and Delhi, 
along the course of the Jumna, reaching to 
the mountains, and even on both sides of the 
road leading to Lahore, there is a large quan- 
tity of uncultivated land, covered either with 
copse wood or with grasses six feet high. All 
this land is guarded with the utmost vigi- 
lance ; and excepting partridges, quails, and 
hares, which the natives catch with nets, no 
person, be he who he may, is permitted to 
disturb the game; which is consequenily 
very abundant. 

‘Whenever the monarch is about to take 
the field, every game-keeper near whose dis- 
trict the army is to pass, is called upon to 
apprise the grand master of the hunt, of the 
various sorts of game under his particular 
charge, and of the places where they are in 
the greatest plenty. Guards are then sta- 
tioned in the different avenues, to guard the 
tract of ground selected, which extends some- 
times four and five leagues; and while the 
army is on its march, on one side or the 
other, so as to avoid that tract, the king en- 
ters it with as many omrahs and other per- 
sons as have liberty to do so, and enjoys, lei- 
surely and uninterruptedly, the sports of the 
field, varying them according to the nature of 
the game, 

‘I shall, in the first place, describe the 
manner in which they chase antelopes with 
tame leopards. 

‘I think that I have elsewhere told you 
that there are in India large numbers of an- 
telopes, very much resembling our fawns in 
shape; that they move generally in herds ; 
and that every herd, which is never composed 
of more than five or six, is followed by a 
male, Who is easily distingushed by his co- 
lour. When once of these little troops 1s dis- 
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covered, the first step is to have it seen by the 
leopard, who is kept chained on a small car, 
The sagacious and cunning animal does not, 
as might be expected, run at once towards 
the antelopes, but winds about, hides himself, 
crouches, and in this cautious manner ap- 
proaches them unperceived, so as to give 
himself a fair chance of catching them with 
those five or six bounds, which the leopard is 
noted for making with incredible agility. If 
successful, he gluts himself with their blood, 
heart, and liver; but if he miss his prey, as 
frequently happens, he makes no other effort, 
but stands perfectly still. It would indeed 
be useless to contend with these animals in a 
fair race, for they run much more fleetly and 
much longer than the leopard. His keeper 
finds no great difficulty in securing him again 
on the car; he comes softly, caresses him, 
throws down a few pieces of flesh, and co- 
vering his eyes, fastens his chain. During 
the march, one of these leopards very unex- 
pectedly afforded us this amusement, to the 
no small consternation, however, of many of 
us. A troop of antelopes ran through the 
midst of the army, as was indeed the case 
every day; but these happened to pass very 
close to two leopards, who were placed as 
usual on their car. 
not covered, made so violent an effort as to 


break his chain, and rush after the antelopes, | 


but without catching any. Impeded, how- 
ever, in their flight, turned and pursued on 
all sides, one of them could not avoid again 
approaching the leopard, who pounced upon 
and seized the poor animal, notwithstanding 
the crowds of camels and horses that were in 
his way, and contrary to the common opinion 
that the leopard never attacks the prey which 
he has once missed. 

‘There is nothing very interesting in the 
mode of hunting the nil-ghaus, or grey oxen; 
which, as I before stated, are a species of elk. 
They inclose them in great nets, which are 
drawn closer by degrees; and, when the 
space is reduced to a small compass, the king 
enters with his omrahs and huntsmen, and 
the animal is killed with arrows, short pikes, 
swords, and musketoons, Sometimes these 
nil-ghaus are slaughtered in such numbers, 
that the king sends whole quarters of them 
as presents to all the omrahs. 

‘It is curious enough to observe the man- 
ner in which cranes are caught. Their cou- 
rageous defence in the air against the birds 


of prey affords much sport. Sometimes they 


kill their assailants ; but from the slowness of 


their movements in wheeling round, they are 
overcome, as the number of their enemies 
increases. 

‘ But of all the diversions of the field, the 
hunting of the lionis not only the most perilous, 
but it is peculiarly royal; for, except by spe- 
cial permission, the king and princes are the 
only persons who engage in the sport. Asa 
preliminary step, an ass is tied near the spot 
where the game-keepers have ascertained the 
lion retires. The wretched animal is soon 
devoured, and after so ample a meal, the hon 
never seeks for other prey, but without mo- 
lesting either oxen, sheep, or shepherd, goes 
in quest of water, and after quenching his 
thirst, returns to his former place of retire- 
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ment. He sleeps until the next morning, 
when he finds and devours another ass, which 
the game-keepers have brought to the same 
spot. In this way they contrive, during se- 
veral days, to allure the lion, and to attach 
him to one place; and when information is 
re.eived of the king’s approach, they fasten 
at the spot an ass where so many others bave 
been sacrificed, down whose throat a large 
quantity of opium has been forced. This last 
meal is of course intended to produce a so- 
porific effect upon the lion. The next ope- 
ration is to spread, by means of the peasantry 
of the adjacent villages, large nets, made on 
purpose, which are gradually drawn closer, in 


the manner practised in hunting nil-ghaus. 


Every thing being in this state of prepara- 
tion, the king appears on an elephant barbed 
with iron, and attended by the grand master 
of the hunt, some omrahs mounted on ele- 
phants, and a great number both of gourze- 
berdars on horseback and of game-keepers on 
foot, armed with half-pikes. Ie immedt- 
ately approaches the net on the outside, and 
fires at the lion with a large musketoon. The 
wounded animal makes a spring at the ele- 
phant, according to the invariable practice of 
lions, but is arrested by the net; and the 
king continues to discharge his musketoon, 


until the lion is at length killed. 


| 
} 


‘It happened, however, during the last 


hunt, that the enraged animal leaped over the 





net, rushed upon a cavalier, whose horse he 
killed, and then effected his escape for a 
time. Being pursued by the huntsmen, be 
was at length found and again enclosed in 
nets. The whole army was on that occasion 
subjectéd to great inconveniences and thrown 
into a considerable degree of confusion. We 
remained three or four days patrolling in a 
country intersected with torrents from the 


‘mountains, and covered with underwood and 


long grass that nearly concealed the camels. 
No bazaars had been formed, and there were 
no towns or villages near the army. Itappy 
those who, during this scene of disorder, 
could satisfy the cravings of hunger! Shatl 
I explain the weighty reason of this long de- 


| tention in such abominable quarters! You 


| must know, then, that as it is considered a 


favourable omen when the king kills a hon, 


| so is the escape of that animal portentous of 





infinite evil to the state. Accordingly, the 


‘termination of the hunt is attended with 


much grave ceremony. The king being 


' seated in the general assembly of the omrahs, 


the dead lion is brought before him, and 
when the carcass has been accurately mea- 
sured and minutely examined, it is recorded 
in the royal archives that such a king, on 
such a day, slew a lion of such a size and of 
such a skin, whose teeth were of such a 
length, and whose claws were of such dimen- 
sions.’ 

Our traveller complains bitterly of bis suf- 
ferings from heat, during the excursion, and 
writes, from the camp, on the tenth day of 
the march,— 

‘The sun is but just rising, yet the heat is 
insupportable. There is not a cloud to be 
seen nor a breath of air to be felt. My 
horses are exhausted ; they have not seen a 
blade of green grass since we quitted Lahore. 


; 
' 
; 
' 
’ 
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My Indian servants, notwithstanding their 
black, dry, aud bard skin, are incapable of 
farther exeruon. The whole of my face, my 
feet, and my hands, are flayed. My body, 
too, is entirely covered with small red blis- 
ters, which prick like needles. Yesterday, 
one of our poor ca-aliers, who was without a 
tent, was found dead at the foot of a tree, 
whither he had crept for shelter. I feel as if 
1 should myself expire before night. All my 
hopes are in four or five lemons still remain- 
ing for lemonade, and in a little dry curd 
which I am about to drink diluted with wa- 
ter and with sugar.’ 

Ilowever, he escapes being burnt alive, 
and afterwards gives a pleasant account of 
his journey through the mountains, as fol- 
lows :— 

‘In respect, then, to the route from Bem< 
ber, I was surprised to find myself, on the 
very first night, transported on a sudden, 
from a torrid to a temperate zone: for we 
had no sooner scaled that frightful wall of the 
world, | mean the lofty, steep, black, and 
bare mountain of [’ omber, and begun the de- 
scent on the other side, than we respired a 
pure, mild, and refreshing air. What sur- 
prised me still more, was to find myself, as it 
were, transferred from India to Europe ; the 
mountains we were traversing being covered 
with every one of our plants and shrubs, save 
the hyssop, thyme, marjorum, and rosemary. 
L almost imagined myself in the mountains 
of Auvergne, ina French forest of fir, green 
oak, elm, and plane trees, and could not 
avoid fecling strongly the contrast between 
this scene and the burning fields of Mindos- 
tan, which I had just quitted, and where no- 
thing of the kind is seen. 

‘My attention was particularly arrested by 
& mountain, distant between one and two 
days from Bember, covered on both sides’ 
with plants. The side facing the south, that 
is, looking toward Hindostan, is full of In- 
dian and European plants, mingled together; 
but the side exposed to the north, is crowded 
exclusively with the vegetable preductions of 
Europe. It would seem that one side parti- 
cipates equally of the air and temperature of 
India and Europe, and that the other feels 
only the milder climate of the latter quarter 
of the globe. 

‘1 could not avoid admiring, in the course 
of our march, the successive generations and 
decay of trees. I saw hundreds plunged 
and plunging into abysses, down which man 
never ventured, piled dead one upon another, 
aud mouldering with time ; while others were 
shooting out of the ground, and supplying 
the places of those that were no more. | ob- 
served also trees consumed by fire; but [am 
unable to say whether they were struck by 
lightning, or ignited by friction, when bot 
and impetuous winds agitate the trees against 
each other, or whether, as the natives pre- 
tend, trees when grown old and dry, may ig- 
nite spontaneously. 

‘The magnificent cascades between the 
rocks, increase the beauty of the scene. There 


4s one especially, which I conceive has not 


its parallel. I observed it at a distance from 
the side of a high mountam. A torrent of 
water rolling impetuously thiough a long 
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and gloomy channel, covered with trees, pre- 
cipitates itself suddenly down a perpendicu- 
lar rock of prodigious height, and the ear is 
stunned with the noise occasioned by the fall- 
ing of these mighty waters. Jehan Guire 
erected, on an adjacent rock, which was 
smoothed for the purpose, a large building 
from which the court might leisurely contem- 
plate this stupendous work of nature, which, 
as well as the trees before mentioned, bears 
marks of the highest antiquity, and is, per- 
haps, coeval with the creation of the world. 
‘A most fatal accident cast a gloom over 
these scenes and damped all our pleasure. 
The king was ascending the Peer-Punchal 
mountains, the highest of all the mountains, 
and from which a distant view of the king- 
dom of Kashmire is first obtained. Ue was 
followed by a long line of elephants, upon 
which sat the ladies in mik-dembers and 
amaris. The foremost, appalled, as is sup- 
posed, by the great length and acclivity of 
the path before him, stepped back upon the 
dephaat that was moving in his track; who 
again pnshed against the third elephant, the 
third against the fourth, and so on, until fif- 
teen of them, incapable of turning round or 
extricating themselves in a road so steep and 
narrow, fell down the precipice. Happily 
for the women, the place where they fell was 
of no great height; only three or four were 
killed; but there were no means of saving 
auy of the elephants. Whenever these ani- 
mals fall under the tremendous burden usu- 
ally placed upon their backs, they never rise 
again even on a good road. Two days after- 
ward we passed that way, and I observed 
that some of the poor elephants still moved 
their trunks. The army, which had been 
marching four days in files through the moun- 
} tains, was subjected to serious inconvenience 
by this disaster. The remainder of the day 
and the following night were employed in 
rescuing the women and in saving other mat- 
ters, and the troops were under the necessity 
of halting during the whole of that time. 
Nearly every man continued pent up on the 
same spot, for it was impossible, in many 
places, to advance or recede, and the porters 
with the tents and provisions were not within 
reach. My usual good fortune, however, 
attended me; I contrived to clamber out of 
the line of march, and find a spot whereon I 
and my borse slept pretty comfortably. The 
servant who followed me had a small quan- 
tity of bread, which we shared. It was here, 
I] recollect, that in stirring some stones, we 
found a large black scorpion, which a young 
mogul of my acquaintance took up and 
squeczed in his hand, then in the hand of my 
servant, and lastly in mine, without any of 
us being stung. This young cavalier pre- 
tended that he had charmed the scorpion, as 
he had charmed many others, with a passage 
from the Koran; *f But L will not,” added 
he, ‘teach you that passage, because the oc- 
cult power would then depart from me and 
rest with you, in the same manner as it left 





my teacher the moment he imparted the se- 
cret.”’ 

‘While traversing this mountain of Peer- 
| Punchal, three things exercised my philoso 
| plucal speculations. The first was that we 








en 
experienced the opposite seasons of summer 
and winter within the same hour. In as. 
cending, we were exposed to the intense heat 
of the sun, and perspired most profusely ; 
but when we reached the summit, we found 
ourselves in the midst of frozen snow, through 
which a passage for the army had been re- 
cently cut; a small and congealed rain was 
falling, and the wind blew piercingly cold. 
The poor Indians, most of whom had never 
felt the severity of winter, and saw, for the 
first time, ice and snow, were in a State of 
great suffering and astonishment, and fled 
with precipitation. | 

‘The second circumstance was, that within 
two hundred paces the wind blew from two 
opposite quarters. While climbing toward 
the summit, it blew in my face, that is, from 
the north; but I no sooner began to descend 
on the other side, than it blew on my back, 
that is, from the south; as if the vapours 
escaping from all sides, and rising to the 
summit of the mountain, had there con- 
densed, and caused the wind ; which equally 
attracted by the warm exhausted air below, 
descended into the two opposite vallies. 

‘The third extraordinary appearance was 
an aged hermit, who had resided on the top 
of this mountain ever since the time of Jehan 
Guire. Of his religion, every body was ig- 
norant; but it was said that he wrought mi- 
racles, caused strange thunders, and raised 
storms of wind, hail, snow, and rain. His 
white and uncombed beard was extremely 
long and bushy ; he had somewhat of the sa- 
vage in his aspect, and was haughty in his 
manner of asking alms. He permitted the 
people to drink water out of some earthen 
cups placed in rows on a large stone, making 
signs with his hand that they should not stop, 
but hastily leave the summit of the mountain. 
The old man was also very angry with those 
who made anoise. After I had entered his 
cave, and softened his countenance by means 
of half a rupee, which I humbly put into his 
hand, he informed me, that noise made there 
stirred up the most furious tempests imagina- 
ble. It was wise in Aureng-Zébe, he add- 
ed, to be guided by his advice, and to order 
the army to pass with stillness and expedi- 
tion. His father, Shah-Jehan, always acted 
with the same prudence; but Jehan Guire 
having, upon one occasion, derided his coun- 
sel, and, notwithstanding his earnest remon- 
strance, having ordered the kettle-drums to 
beat and the trumpets to sound, narrowly 
escaped destruction.’ 

In conclusion, we must observe, that the 
whole of Mr. Eernier’s clever work proves him 
to have been a man of profound knowledge, 
and capable of discriminating accurately upon 
the difficult points on which he exercised his 
pen: his opinions forcibly substantiate the 
superiority of virtuous and liberal sentiments 
over all other, and he eulogizes, with just ad- 
miration, the extensive capacity of the human 
understanding. One of his letters, on moral 
philosophy, coneludes as follows :— 

‘ Let us not presume to explain the nature 
of our reasoning principle in the same man 
ner as we may explain such things as fall un 
der our senses. This is a subject which it s 
folly to treat geometrically. Weare not que 
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ified for the attempt in this mortal state, and 


‘ that complete subjection to our bodily 
conses under which we now lhe. 

~ «Still we ought to entertain a more exalted 
opinion of ourselves than scems consistent 
with the theory of some plulosophers, and 
pot imagine with them that our soul is com- 
sosed of base matter. We ought, assuredly, 
to believe that we are infinitely more noble 
and more perfect than they pretend ; and re- 
cylutely maintain that, if we cannot discover 
what we really are, we yet know with cer- 
tainty, what we are not.’ 





——_—— 





Ti BURATI, A SINGULAR TRIBE IN 
RUSSIA. 

Tue following very interesting particulars 

respecting the Burati, or Bratski, appeared 

originally in the Siberian Courier, (Sebirski 

Vesnick.) 

The people called Burati, or Bratski, on 
the shores of the Baikal Lake, have been set- 
tled for many centuries near the Chinese 
wall, and are of the same origin with the 
Mongolese and Kalmucks. They first be- 
came known to the Itussians in 1612, and 
incessant feuds between them followed. In 
the spring of 1629, the Waiwode Khriponnof 
was sent up the river Llam with twenty boats, 
to observe whence the Burati procured the 
gold which was seen among them. As was 
to be expected, this expedition did not ter- 
miuate peaceably ; the curiosity of the Rus- 
sans excited suspicions, and the people re- 





venged themselves by slaughtering some do- 
yeus of Cossacks. 
im subduing the Burati completely till 1652. 

The Burati have a considerable resem- 
blance to the Kalmucks in the cast of their 
features. They are almost all without beards, 
and cut their black hair close, excepting a 
thin tuft upon the crown of the head. In 
general, they are of a middle size, clumsily 
formed, dirty, simple, and timorous. They 
are not easily irritated, but when once 
roused they become quite ungevernable. In 
point of cleanliness, they are no way behind 
their neighbours the Tungoose, but they are 
less addicted to thieving and other vices. 
Mesh and fish form their favourite food, and 
a fat wedder is in especial esteem among 
them ; whether he has been killed, or has 
died a natural death, is to them a matter of 
no consequence. Among the unclean ani- 


Russia did not succeed | 


leather pouch with a sponge, steel for strik- 
ing a light, tobacco-bag and pipe, and some- 
times also a nankeen bag with a diinking- 
cup. Their fur caps are embellished with 
party-coloured feathers, and with horse hair 
dyed red. The dress of the women differs 
litle from that of the men, _ The young girls. 
braid their hair into separate knots, which 
are adorned with corals, coins of silver, or 
other bias of metal; some of them also wear 
necklaces. 

The Burati on the eastern side of the Bai- 
kal live in small huts; the outside of the 
wall is covered with cow-dung, and the roof 
with moss. Their country men about Se- 
linghinsk and Khorinsk have a sort of felt 
tents which they shift from place to place. 
Their whole possessions consist in horses, 
black cattle, and camels, which graze, sum- 
mer and winter, among the steppes, without 
any care being taken to provide their food. 
Swine and poultry they do not keep, because 
they should have the trouble of feeding them 
in winter. Ilere and there agriculture is fol- 
lowed, and the fields are covered with all 
sorts of crops. Corn thrives remarkably well, 
even in seasons of the greatest drought. The 
method of watering, practised in China, is 
also known upon the Baikal. Thus the Bu- 
rati are sometimes able to supply their neigh- 
bours, the Russians, in years of scarcity, with 
their own surplus produce. Although they 
follow hunting but little, the Burati are 
skilful shooters with the gun and cross-bow. 
They are expert riders, and it does not mat- 
ter whether they have a horse (morine,) a 
camel (tymiguine,) or an ox (scher,) to ma- 
nage. On horseback they will lift an arrow 
from the ground when in full career; and 
on foot they will send an arrow more than 
two hundred and forty yards into the air, 
In war the horseman bears an iron cuirass 
(koik) and helm (dolgui.) Harness, bow, 
and arrows, drinking-cup, dishes, tables, &c. 
they manufacture themselves ; the women 
dress the leather, full the felt, and sew the 
clothes and bags. Their ironmongery, well 
known in Russia by the name of Bratski- 
work, is sometimes of the very finest work- 
manship, inlaid with silver. 

From time immemorial the Burati have 
celebrated their New Year's Festival in the 
spring, when the grass and boughs renew 
their green, and the cattle gather fresh vi- 





mals, from which they abstain, are the dog, 
the fox, the eagle, and the raven. But few 


i eae ; . : . . : 
of the Burati purchase meal, and instead of | drink immoderately, and entertain all their 
baking bread, they sprinkle it into a sort of | friends and acquaintances. 


broth. If one of them is so fortunate as to 
take a wild animal, or if he finds it ready 
dead, his appetite knows neither measure 
nor bounds ; yet he will sometimes fast, 
Without suflering great inconvenience, three 
or four days. Birch-juice and brandy, with 
mares milk, are drunk at their feasts. In- 
Stead of tea, they content themselves with a 
“ecoction from weeds and roots. 

The winter dress of the Burati is formed 
of a sheepskin (dybouil) with long sleeves, 
bordered with the fur of the beaver, otter, or 
noukey. Their summer clothes are of wool- 
len, silk, or camel’s hair. By a girdle, 


ea | 
‘Mamented with corals, hangs a dagger, a ! 





gour. At this period, too, the preparation 
| of their brandy is commenced, and they 


Men, women, 
and children, sit in a circle, and all drink 
and smoke. Unbounded hospitality and 
charity to the unfortunate, is a chief charac- 
teristic of this people. If a countryman is 
reduced to poverty by an adverse train of 
events, they strive with each other to pro- 
vide him with horses, oxen, and all neces- 
saries. It is not the practice for kinsmen or 
friends, men or women, to kiss each other ; 
they have no word in their language to ex- 
press ‘kiss ;’ they content themselves with 
pressing their foreheads together, and that 
| with such force that the whole countenance 
| is put in a glow, and a general sneezing com- 
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they shake him by the hand, and bid him 
wakes ‘ Mendou, amor f’ * be blessed t 
peace be with you !” 

The women are so filthy a set, that it does 
not seem possible to purify them by any sort 
of ablution. Upon no consideration will a 
man condescend to put on any piece of dress 
which a woman has worn; and whenever a 
woman has been on horseback, the saddle 
and bridle, before a man can use them with- 
out disgrace, must be fumigated with herbs, 
which are kept expressly for that purpese. 
A Bratskiman takes as many wives as he 
pleases, or as the means he possesses will 
permit ; there are no instances, however, of 
a man having more than five wives, and they 
often rest satisfied with one. Whenever a 
man wishes to marry, he sends a person to 
propose for him. If the father of the chosen 
maid consents, they arrange about the dower, 
and the wedding-day is appointed forthwith. 
If the father of the bridegroom is wealthy, @ 
horse and three cattle are killed, and the 
guests bring sheep and fowls with them be- 
sides, Before the bride and her attendants 
enter the tent of the bridegroom, the latter 
sends them a cooked wedder and some bran- 
dy. Three days after, when all the guests 
have departed, the newly-wedded lady, who 
has continued thus long shrouded up ina 
veil in a corner of the tent, is first seen by 
the man. If she does not please him, how- 
ever, he is at liberty to return her to her pa- 
rents without refunding the dower; this he 
is bound to do only when the rejected woman 
is preparing for her second nuptials. On the 
birth of a boy, kinsmen and friends, far and 
near, are invited to a merry-making, and 
they all bring presents with them. 

The Burati seldom fall sick, yet few reach 
the age of eighty. The most common and 
dangerous disorder to which they are ha- 
ble is inflammatory fever. When it proves 
deadly they fly all into the woods, and but 
few requisites are left behind for the sick. 
The Schamans and Lamans are their physi- 
cians. In their treatment of patients 
follow the prescriptions of Indian books 
upon the healing art, which have been trans- 
lated into the Thibetan and Mongolese lan- 
guages, and are esteemed sacred. The dead 
are either burned or carried into the woods. 
Their steel for striking fire, sponge, tobacce- 
pipe, summer and winter clothing, 
harness, and bow and arrows are buried with 
the corpse, and the riding-horse is killed 
upon the grave as a sacrifice for the dead. 
The Burati to the south and south-east of the 
Baikal are almost all followers of the Lama ; 
the rest profess Schamanism, which was the 
religion of the whole people of Siberia in the 
sixteenth century. The chief differences be- 
tween the two faiths are, that the former as- 
cribes every thing to the Gods, the latter to 
bad spirits—that the one requires many 
nances, and the other many sacrifices. The 
Supreme Being is called Oktorgoine Bourk- 
han (God of Heaven.) Their conceptions of 


a future state are very enperiest. Among 
the beneficient deities of the second rank 


they place the sun, moon, and stars; and 
first of all Venus (Salbone,) fire, water, and 





mences. When a stranger enters a tent, 


earth. The prince of darkness they call 
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Okodil, and they sacrifice sheep to him, de- 
vouring the flesh themselves, however, and 
dressing the skin for use. ‘Their superstition 
is of the grossest kind. If an eagle or swan 
happens to alight upon their tent, they sprin- 
kle tea-water or milk in theair. The images 
of their gods are made of sheep- skin, hang 
on the west side of the hearth, and are calle d 
zol-zaiam (the destiny.) They divine by the 
bones of sheep and goats. Several of them 
undertake a pilgrim: ie annually to a rock 
in the Baikal Lake. When any oue is ‘ sick 
unto death,’ they sacrifice a year-old foal, 
three sheep, and a buck goat: and with 
clasped hands and many bendings of the 
knee, the whole assembly cry out, ‘ De dou 
Bourknan yedji bai mani!’ (Almighty God, 
have mercy and pardon us!) Some few of 
them have notions of a heaveuly paradise 
and a subterrancous hell. 

Among the favourite amusements of the 
Bratski youth are horse and foot races, box- 
ing, and shooting ata target. Their musical 
instruments are, the balal: uika (a guitar with 
three strings,) the pipe (bikschour,) and a 
species of violin called Kyli. At weddings 
and other festivals, the young men and wo- 
men pull each other round in a circle, sing- 
ing meanwhile the chorus ofa song,—* lye 
khabery, ayo khaberey, khaingw,’ &c. which 
they accompany with the most ludicrous erl- 
maces. Individually or in chorus they either 
celebrate the objects which present them- 
selves to their eyes, or employ their fancy to 
furnish a subject. These songs are 1 usually 
very short, and chanted in a drawling and 
melancholy tone; some of them have been 
received traditionally from distant countries. 
The example which follows is one of the mo- 
dern sort, and may give an idea of the nature 
of the songs popular among the people. 

‘ Khadyin borine talkhan minguede you ? 

Zagal-Oulin morin itsebe jou ? 

Borki in koukeno Sobkhan tani gominossola 
jou? 

Alla yaga so mi ” 

‘Perhaps your sown field has been damaged ? 

Your faithful steed has fallen in death ? 

Or, perhaps, Sobkhan, the daughter of Borkhi, 
has deceived you? 

Or is it disease that bas struck you ? 

Besides these songs (daone,) the Burati 
possess also many tales (touke,) and other 
traditions, in the relation of which they spend 
the long winter nights before the tires of their 
tents. The subjects of them are the deeds 
of their ancient heroes, hunting, love, and 
witchcraft. The tales are often very inge- 
nious, and occupy several nights in the tell- 
ing. The memories of the Burati are asto- 
nishing. They sometimes learn by heart the 
religious books of Lama, written in the lan- 
guage of Thibet, of which they do not under- 
stand a syllable, and frequently repeat them 
without missing a word. 








ORIGINAL. 

THE LAST LOTTERY. 
Berore this article is printed, that awfully 
sounding prediction will be verified that the 
papers have some time past almost di uly an- 
nounced in so conspicuous a manner: AL! 
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not regard the fate of our planet and all 
mundane affairs, but merely the lottery, which 
is now formally extinct by act of p: arliament. 
Many writers have de nominated lotteries as 
pernicious, inasmuch as they tend to encou- 
rage a passion for gaming ; how far this pro- 
pensity will now be checked, remains to be 
tried, but we are of opinion, though certainly 
no friends to gambling, that lotteries were 
not altogether so mischievous as has been 
represented ; and if they did some mischief, 
they at least inculcated the exercise of one 
virtue—and that in no small degree— pa- 
tience. But it is to be hoped that as par- 
liament has discovered this species of gaming 
to be immoral, they will now forthwith pro- 
ceed to suppress, with.equal determination, 
other incitements to gambling. Llorse-rac- 
ing is not very many degrees less objection- 
able, particularly when we consider how sin- 
gularly it encourages the noble art and mys- 
tery of picking pockets, the professors of 
which are sure to reap a harvest at a race, 
as it happens oddly enough that no one is on 


abstracting purses is the custom of the day. 
We say nothing of the betting, swindling, 
bullying, swearing, &c. which take place on 
these occasions ; yet is horse-racing deemed 
an amusement so pure and innocent that the 
fair sex more especially patronize if, and lend 
it all the influence and attraction of their 
own charms, nobly sacrificing their time and 
their patience to what they consider a patri- 
otic institution ; for it is not to be supposed 
that females of any delicacy or refinement 
can derive any cratific ation from the wanton | 
cruelty they there behold, or the various 
scenes of profligacy and gambling they wit- 
néss. Lotteries have certainly not that ec/ut 
of vice which so eminently 
horse-races ; and this circumstance may have 
operated against them, for who will stand up 
to defend so sve uking a way of indulging a 
penchant for gambling as this. 

With respect, however, to the lottery sys- 
tem in itself, we are so far from regarding it 
with any particular aversion, that we think 
the principle might be very adv: antageously 
adopted in many concerns that would be 
more fairly and impartially administered by 
Chance than by any one else. Dy substituting 
one blind deity for another, the business of 
our law courts might be greatly ig eee 


his guard, although every one is aware that | 





Se 
wise, would console themselves with reflect. 
ing that the unfavourable result was not 
owing to any want of talent or address oy 





| fate. Matrimonial unions might be deter. 
| mined in the same way; and there is every 

reason to suppose that the parties thus 
| brought together would be matched as sym- 
| pathetically as they now generally are; he- 
' sides, however unhappy a m: arriage might 
prove, it would be some consolation to a man 
to retlect that he was not unhappy } In Conse- 
quence of his own bad choice. 

Since writing the above, we learn that the 
| last drawing is postp woned till October, so 
i that the lottery will have a few more gasps 
Lefore it finally expi ires. 


THE ROMAN LADIES’ TEETH—MARTIAL, 
To the Kditor of the Literary Chronicle. 

| Str,—The criticisms in The Literary Chro. 
_nicle of the 8th instant may possibly be cor 
rect; but, as | have no time to enter into the 
| subject, [ must let it rest. A very entertain 
| ing little book lying in my way, entitled, 
| The Private Lite ‘of ‘the Rkomans, translated 
' from the French of M. D’Arnay, Professor 
| of Belles-Lettres, &c , at Lausanne, [ availed 
| 











myself of the privilege, claimed by so many 
authors, of inserting by way of a note the 
' statement which has become the subject of 
your correspondent’s criticism—a statemeut, 
the accuracy of which, from several well- 
| known facts relating to the manners of the 
Romans, seemed hich ily probable. The in- 
sertion of this will oblige, sir, your obedient 
servant, J. P. DE LA FONS., 
26, George St., Hanover Sq. 
July 14, 1826. 
P.S. I ought to observe that the Latin ot 


distinguishes | Martial was not inserted in the book from 
| which I made my extract, neither have La 
_ copy of Martial to consult. 
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RECENT EVENTS AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 
{Our readers can hardly fail to observe that, 
when any remarkable occurrence takes place 
capable of illustration, we generally contrive 
to give ii; thus, last week, we gave a suc- 
cinct history of the Janizzaries, which has 
induced some of our cotemporarics to dwel! 
upon the subject, and we avail ourselves of 
an article fiom The Times, which will be re- 
ecived as a sequel to our account, and will 








and expedited; and the turn of a wheel 
might decide a cause with as much ieiase SS, 
and as much to the satisfaction of the parties, 
as that piece of expensive, complicated ma- | 
clrinery, a suit at law; besides avoiding a. 
vast deal of perjury and clicanery. Mem- 
is of parliament might be elected by lot- | 
tery—the only method of obtaining purity of 
election we can conceive, and the country 
would obtain just as much talent as at pre- | 
sent, and far more independent representa- 
tives. All public offices and situations of 
dignity, trust, or emolument, might be filled | 
up ina similar manner , that is, fairly and im- | 
partially, without the least favour or affection. 
This plan would not only be extremely con- | 
venient, but most satisfactory to all parties ; | 


for those who were successful would certain- | 





WILL BE Over, This evert, haven, does 


ly not find fault, and those who were other- ! 


complete the history. ] 

Tue Austrian Observer furnishes us with 
the following article, dated Constantinople, 
June 22 :--This capital has lately been the 
theatre of sanguinary scenes, which, without 
the firmness of the sultan, ‘the energy, des- 
patch, and wisdom of the measures that 
have been taken, might have caused the 
ruin of the empire. After a short struggle, 
the terrible catastrophe has finished by the 
annihilation of the corps of Janizzaries. 

If we consider the circumstances under 
which Sultan Mahmoud ascended the throne 
in 1808, and if we observe his invariable 
mode of proceeding for the last eighteen 
years, it is evident that, starting with the 
conviction that the existence of the einpire, 
aud its defence against foreign and domestic 
enemies, were incompatible with the exist 





their own part, but merely to the decisions of 
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pat of the Janizzaries, organised as they 
have hitherto been, his highness had pre- 
pared indefatigably, and iD aaaeES, the means 
cither of reforming or of dissolving altogether 
this body, which had so much degenerated 
since its formation and complete organization 
under Solyman I. co . 

The measures at the beginning of the pre- 
ceding month were the first formal proceed- 
ius of the government for the projected re- 
form. Although this innovation was exe- 
euted without hesitation or difliculty, al- 
though, according to appearances, all the 
chiefs of the corps of Janizzaries, and the 
majority of the private soldiers, acquiesced 
init, and although the former pledged them- 
selves to its adoption by oath and by deeds 
formally signed and sealed, the government, 
nevertheless could not be blind to the secret 
tepuguance with which this militia adhered 
to the will of the sovereign in the first mo- 
ment of surprise. It took the necessary 
measures OF precaution, and soon felt that 
they were any thing but superfluous. 

immediately after the publication of the 
new revalations, the Janizzaries incorporated 
ia the regular army showed, in their exer- 
cises, towards the officers who commanded 
them, a resistance, which soon became a sul- 
len fermentation, the first traces of which 
discovered themselves on the 14th, in the 
evening, by the assembling of several groups 


. 


of this body. At length, in the night be- 


tween the 14th and 15th, the insurrection be- | 


came a complete revolt. A troop of the mu- 
tineers, after midnight, advanced yiolently 
towards the hotel of the Aga Kapussi of 
the Janizzaries, to massacre their general in 
chief; but he had just time to save himself 
in the palace of the court, in the apartment 
of the grand vizier. The rebels having thus 
failed in their first attempt, wreaked their 
fury on the house of the Aga, and against 
his family, whom they treated in the most 
eruel manner. They then proceeded towards 
the house of the Nedschib Effendi, the avent 
of Mohammed Ali Pacha, who had lately 
returned from his mission to the Morea, and 
who, as one of the most enthusiastic friends 
of the new order of things, was particularly 
hated by the Janizzaries. They did not find 
him, but his house was pillaged and de- 
‘troyéd with shocking barbarity. 

While this was going on, the more nu- 
merous body had proceeded to the palace of 
the porte, to see the grand vizier. Tle, hav- 
ing ‘been apprised by the aga, had already 
fled from his palace, with his family and do- 
mestics, and retired to Jali-koschk, a pavi- 
lion of the grand seignor, situated near the 
seraglio, on the side of the harbour. There 
ihe partisans of the government were gra- 
dually collected, while the rebels were em- 
ployed in pillaging the palace of the porte, 
or scattered about in public houses, aban- 
doning themselves to the greatest excesses. 

At day break, those of the Janizzaries who 
were in barracks assembled in the square of 
Atmeidan, situated in the midst of them, and 
well known in former revolts. There they 
carried their standards, and, by public criers, 
wave notice to all the surrounding quarters, 
that every Janizzary should meet at the com- 








mon place of assembling. A similar sum- 
mons Was sent to the Tschebedschis. in the 


The government, meantime, was not idle. 
On the first news of the seditious explosion, 
the Sultan Mahmoud had quitted his summer 
palace of Beschiktasch, on the European 
bank of the Bosphorus, to return to the se- 
raglio. By degrees, the ministers and chiefs 
of departments, the mufti, the principal ule- 
mahs, assembled at Jali-koschk round the 
grand vizier. Soon afterwards the Aga Hus- 
sein Pacha, commander of the camp of ob- 
servation on the European side, and Mehe- 
met Pacha, commander of the Asiatic camp, 
was’ seen to arrive with numerous troops, 


which were joined by several battalions of 


cannoniers and bombardiers, with pieces of 
cannon from the battery of Tophana. A 
considerable military force being thus col- 





lected under the eyes of the sultan, who, in 
the attire of a warrior, himself directed the 
military dispositions, marched towards the 
Hippodrome. The standard of Mahomet 
was hoisted before the Mosque of the Sultan 
Ahmed; and by the public criers in every 
quarter of the town and suburbs, an appeal 
was made to every good Mussulman to range 
himself with arms under the standard of the 
yxrophet. Numerous armed groups ran from 
all parts tothe Atmeidan. Encouraged by 
the intrepidity of the grand seignor, and war- 
like ardour of Ifussein Pacha, they all swore 
to defend the sultan and the throne to the 
last drop of their blood. 

The same appeal had been made to all the 
mutineers. Three times they were summoned 
to return tothe standard of the prophet. They 
haughtily braved each appeal, and answered, 
that they would not submit to the will of the 
sultan before the new regulations were re- 
scinded, and they had delivered up to them 
the heads of the grand vizier, of Hussein 


TTT 
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Nedschib Effendi. Furious at this demand, 
and far different from his predecessor, Se- 
lim III. who was the victim of his own 
weakness, the Sultan Mahmoud ordered Hus- 
sein Pacha to march with all the troops at 
his disposal against the rebels, whom a sen- 
tence of the mufti had already put out of the 
pale of law. 
several thousand men, marched rapidly 
against the rebels, who could not resist the 
impetuosify of his attack. They withdrew 
along the Atmeidan, and threw themselves 
into their barracks. 
cannon and grape shot burst asunder the 
gates; after a short struggle, the rebels were 
defeated. There was then terrible carnage 
among the barracks, which were set on fire ; 
the conflagration seized several neighbouring 
houses, the proprietors of which have been 
completely indemnified by the sultan. In a 
few hours the issue of the day, and the fate 
of the Janizzaries were decided. The loss 
of the rebels killed, including those who pe- 
rished in the flames, is estimated at between 
two thousand and three thousand men. That 
of the troops of the grand seignor is, in com- 
parison, very little. In the barracks were 
found considerable treasures, which were 
) abandoned as booty to the conquerors. The 





neighbourhood of the Mosque of St. Sophia. | 
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fugitives were pursued in all directions ; and 
those who had taken refuge in the stone 
buildings near the gate of Adrianople and 
the Seven Towers, were successively com- 
pelled to surrender. On the 16th, which 
was Friday, when the sultan went to his ac- 
customed prayers to the mosque, near the 
seraglio, he was not accompanied by Janiz- 
zaries, but only by cannoniers and bom- 
bardiers. Meanwhile the ministers had as 
sembled in a tent pitched on the Atmeidan, 
under the presidency of the grand vizier. 
Ilussein Pacha, and the mufti, and formed 
themselves into a tribunal to try the rebels, 
All the Janizzaries who had been taken with 
arms in their hands, but principally their 
ystas and the other officers who had pre- 
viously sworn to adopt the reform, were, 
after a short examination, executed. The 
less guilty were conducted to the prisons of 
the Bostanje Baschi. On the 17th, while 
this tribunal was still sitting, a proclamation 
was published, which dissolved for ever the 
corps of the Janizzaries, devoted their name 
to execration, and decreed the formation of 
regular and disciplined troops, under the 
name of d’askeri muhammedie, for the defence 
of the empire and [slamism. 

‘At the same time the citizens and peacea- 
ble inhabitants of the capital were invited to 
open their shops, which had been shut for 
three days, and to pursue their usual occupa- 
tions, No one was allowed any more to ap- 
pear in the dress of a Janizzary, or to bear 
that name. 

‘All their barracks were destroyed from 
top to bottom; their kettles, which had been 
so often the signal of revolt, broken ; the dis- 
tinctive marks of the ortas, or regiments, ta- 
ken away, trampled upon by the mufti, and 
destroyed. In fine, every thing has been an- 
nihilated which formerly pertained to this 





lIlussein Pacha, at the head of 


Several thousands of | 


militia, once so formidable. All the posts 


Pacha, of the Aga of the Janizzaries, and of! hitherto occupied by the Janizzaries have 


' been surrendered to the cannoniers and the 
Bostangis; and at the twenty-four gates of 
the city there have been established as man 
kapidshi-bashi, with a guard of twenty-four 
men of these troops. 

‘The following day the grand vizier trans- 
ferred the seat of government from Atmeidan 
to the first court of the seraglio, where since 
the ministry, surrounded with armed men, 
| transact business under tents, whilst, in the 
‘other parts of that court, the troops are ex- 
| ercised in the European fashion. 

‘In spite of the promptitude with which 
| the struggle has been decided in the interior 
of the city, people were not entirely at ease 
about the issue which it was going to take, 
while they were ignorant of the part which 
‘the garrisons on the Bosphorus were'to take, 
‘the Yamacs, known in the former insurrec- 
tions of the Janizzaries.—But the latter not 
only kept perfectly quiet, but even declared 
that they were disposed to co-operate in main- 
taining good order, and assisting the sultan 


| 
| 
| 
| 


; ‘ . © ° 
‘with all thew force to overthrow the muti- 


neers. The grand seignor thanked them for 


'their good intentions, and sent them a pre- 


sent of three hundred purses, to be divided 
amony the garrisons of the castles. The 
questron 1s now, whether the Yamacs shall 
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be permitted to retain the present organiza- 
tion; for they do not appear disposed to 
adept the new one, and Hussein Pacha, 
whose penetration nothing that can endanger 
the present state of things escapes, will not 
assuredly lose sight of these castles and their 
garrisons. 

The following are the principal changes 
which have taken place in consequence of 
the dissolution of the corps of Janizzaries, 
and of the events which have led to that mea- 
sure :— 

Elussein Pacha, known under the name of 
Aga Pacha, to whom is due the chief glory 
of the victory, both in relation to the measures 
which he took, as by the bravery which he 
displayed in the struggle, has been nominated 
Seraskier or Generalissimo of all the troops 
of Islamism. His head-quarters had been 
established at first in the hotel formerly be- 
longing to the Aga of the Janizzaries: he has 
now transferred them to Eski-Serai, (the an- 
cient seraglio,) which is surrounded by high 
and strong walls. The women of the sultan 
have been conducted into the place called 
Tschifte-Serai. From this strong position, 
which commands the quarters formerly inha- 
bited by the Janizzaries, Hussein Pacha is in 
a state to repress every movement in the in- 
terior of the city —The former hotel of the 
Aga of the Janizzaries has been assigned to 
the mufti for his functions; and by this means 
it has likewise been placed under the protec- 
tion of religion. State buildings will like- 
wise be assigned to the two principal judges 
of the army, as well as to other persons invest- 


_ed with the principal functions of the ulemas. 


‘The Aga of the Janizzaries had been 
named Miri-Achar, (first squire,) but the 
cruelties exercised by the revolters on his fa- 
mily made so lively an impression upon him, 
that he refused the place, and begged to re- 
tire. The other promotions have, for the 
most part, been given to the generals and of- 
ficers belonging to the staff of the corps of 
Janizzaries who remained faithful to the go- 
vernment. 

The Porte has thought proper to take still 
further measures to destroy the spirit of sedi- 
tion, and.to secure the public tranquillity. As 
the numerous class of hammals, or porters, 
who weve in a great measure inscribed on 
the list of Janizzaries, not only joined them 
in all tumults, and showed on all occasions a 
character inclined to pillage and violence, 
vexatious to the peaceful inhabitants of the 
capital, but on this occasion committed rob- 
beries, and broke into houses, all the Turkish 
hammals have been excluded from the tribe 
of carriers, their chief has been executed, and 
they themselves have been banished from the 
capital. Several thousands of them have 
been tran8ported to the shore, escorted by 
soldiers, and have been embarked for Asia; 
each of them has received a passport, con- 
taining an express prohibition not to return 
to Constantinople; the Kurds will have the 
same fate. The firemen have likewise been 


banished, and their chief has been executed. | 


In future, porters and firemen will be select- 
ed from the Armenian nation. Their patri-, 
arch has been requested to procure 10,000 
individuals to execute these functions. 





The numerous class of boatmen, which 
consisted, likewise, in a great part, of Janiz- 
zaries, will experience a similar reform. There 
is no doubt that the government wishes to 
destroy every trace of this corps, in order to 
render its insurrection impossible. These 
arrangements have likewise been extended to 
the Janizzaries who were allotted to foreign 
missions, as guards of honour and messen- 
gers of despatch. The government has re- 
claimed from these Janizzaries the distinctive 
badge of courier, and permits no embassy to 
send from this city other persons than the 
Tatars of the Porte. 

Among the arrangements which had served 
to prepare the blow aimed at the corps of 
Janizzaries, and to ensure its success, must 
be mentioned chiefly the actual increase of 
the corps of artillery, which, since the time 
of Selim III., has always been subjected to 
military discipline and to regular exercises. 
Lately this corps, in the capital alone, had 
been increased to 14,000 men, and both by 
its fidelity and bravery has completely justi- 
fied the confidence of the government. Se- 
veral pachas of the neighbouring provinces 
likewise received orders to march upon the 
capital with their troops. 

We have not yet received from the other 
cities and provinces of the empire any report 
of the sensat:on which this event has created. 
Nevertheless, the government flatters itself 
that the central corps of the Janizzaries being 
annihilated, any partial insurrection by the 
rest of the corps may be suppressed without 
any great danger. 

Perhaps it had not before entered into the 
plan of the sultan to dissolve entirely the 
corps of Janissaries; but as they themselves 
fave the opportunity, he seized it with vigour 
and promptitude, to carry into execution the 
dispositions which he had matured in silence. 
Public tranquility. has not been for a single 
moment disturbed in the quarters of the city 
and suburbs remote from the scene of action, 
or on the other side of the Bosphorus; and 
the Frank inhabitants, as well as the Rajahs, 
have constantly enjoyed, and still enjoy, the 
greatest security. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LINES, 
BY MRS. CAREY, 
Author of Lasting Impressions, 

Ona young man, in Lisle Street, Westminster, 
walking over the roofs of several houses, and 
bringing through a window, in the upper story 
of one that was in flames, an infant, who must 
otherwise have perished. 

HEARD ye that piercing cry, so loud, so wild— 

That shriek of agony ?—* My child! my child ! 

Oh! heis there!’ the frantic mother cries— 

‘ There, where those flames with rapid fury rise! 

And must he perish? Oh! in mercy, try 

To save my child! You can’t! and must he 

die? 

Preserve him, Heav’n!—See! see! the flames 

ascend! 

Oh! horror! madness! such a dreadful end! 

Great God! and must it be? can nothing save 

My precious infant from a fiery grave ?’ 

Thus rav’d the wretched mother—while 
aghast 

The father stood, and, as the flames spread fast 
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And all was horror—rais’d, in mute despair 

His eyes to Ileav’p, and breath’d ; 
pray'r 

For aid in that sad hour—when, as the blaze 

Spread its red glare around, in wild amaze 

They marked a gliding form, which swift draws 
near 

To where the infant sleeps.—And now they 
hear 

The shout that speaks of life—And can it be? 

Has he indeed been sav’d? Oh! eestasy ! 

Joy past expression !—Mothers, when at eve 

They kiss their sleeping babes, may best its 
force conceive. 

Stranger !—whate’er thou art, or high, or low 

Learn’d or unlearn’d, for thee warm hearts shal! 
glow 

With kindliest feclings—may just Heav'n repay 

Thy gen’rous daring! And, when life’s brief 
day 

Wanes to its close, may mem'ry’s magic pow’s 

Recall this noble deed to cheer thy latest hour. 

West Square, July 7th, 1826. 
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SONG. 
‘Greeks!’ said the stranger-bard, 
‘ Arise! and if days of eld 
Breathe glory, and claim regard, 
Let the foes ye hate be felled!’ 





Tuus spake he, for a cause that he adored, 
And his song ruse for Greece, and flashed his 


sword ; 

And the Greeks heard him, and obeyed his 
call, 

And Freedom's fire intensely thrilled through 
all. 


And the oppressor’s iron might was shivered, 
And struggling men from slavery’s doom deli- 
vered 5 
And tyrants of all nations saw and trembled, 
And hypocrites their inward rage dissembled, 
And all the fetteriess and fiery-hearted 
Into one glorious song of triumph started: — 
Ancient days revive again,— 
Sons of heroes break the chain, 
That all bitterly and long 
Bowed the weak and bent the strong ; 
On, where battle’s work is done, 





They rush, and tbe great fight is won ; 
Hands of strength and hearts of fire 
That quail not, and never tire,— 
These are they, by which are wrought 
Acts with lasting glory fraught,— 
Acts which rival all we sce 
Told in proudest history, 
Of men who welcomed gory death, 
Exulting with their parting breath, 
That they sank in their red graves, 
’Reft of the bondage—stain of slaves,— 
That the chain of slavery 
Was broken, and they perished free! 

J. W. D. 








FRAGMENTS FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 
By the Author of Herban. 


THEN the mild pupil of her eye, 
Forth from the shady blue that bound it, 
Shone like a planet in the sky, 
Bright ’mid the deepen’d azure round it. 
Or like, upon the dark blue ocean, 
Lit by the moonbeam’s silvery ray ; 
A sparkling wave, whose gentle motion 
Biends a stillness with its play. 
So when waved by joy or sorrow, 
Sweetly soft, ’mid watery blue, 
Beam'd her looks, which seem’d to borrow 
Rays from heaven of living hue. 
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FRAGMENT Il. 
Extended Simile to a Calm after a Storm. 


But, oh! more sweet than all the rest, 
With which the mortal frame is bless’d, 
Is that divine repose which stills 

Tbe sinner’s spiritual ills. 

When o’er the soul, religion’s balm 


Suffuses soft its hallow’d calm, 


And first directs Despair’s dull eye 
To look towards a smiling sky — 
Then, and then only is the calm, 
In this world felt that’s worth the feeling ; 
Then sweet, indeed, the rest from harm, 
That through the ravished mind is stealing ; 
A gleam, as “twere, of that pure love 
Which fires the Sabaoth above. 
Oh! for an instant of such bliss, 
Who would not brave a life like this? 
Who would not boldly bare his breast 
To every blast from pole to pole ; 
To gain that ecstasy of rest, 
To feel that heaven of the soul ? 








THE DRAMA, 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 
Tac Drama affords little room for novelty of 
remark. At the English Opera-House, Miss 
Paton is singing in fine voice, and Miss Kelly 
performing with her accustomed effect; Paul 
Pry, The Beggars’ Opera, or some other po- 
pular piece, are keeping up the golden sea- 
son at the [laymarket; and, at Vauxhall, the 
fine weather has had its due effect, and ren- 
dered any change in the eniertainments un- 
— they are, indeed, of the first or- 
er, 











LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
A work, entitled Death's Doings, consist- 
ing of twenty-four plates from the designs of 
Mr. R. Dagley, author of Select Gems from 
the Antique, is now in a state of great for- 
wardness, and excites considerable curiosity 
in consequence of the artist having enlisted 
under his banners about twenty popular wri- 
ters, who have furnished him with illustra- 
tions in prose and vérse, written either fa- 
cetiously or seriously, according to the whim 
or judgment of the respective authors—and 
forming together, as is expected, a most 
agreeable and unique pic nic publication. 

_ Caroline Matilda, Sister of George IT1.— 
During the last century, few events have hap- 
pened more extraordinary or more tragical 
than the repudiation and exclusion from the 
throne of Caroline Matilda, the young Queen 
of Denmark, who was condemned to death 
with Brandt and Count Struensee, as an ac- 
complice in the adultery imputed to the 
queen. The Count of Falckenskiold, who was 
implicated in the same affair, was convicted, 
and sentenced to perpetual imprisonment. 

le remained in confinement for fifty years, 
and, during that period, collected a number 
of facts, which he has lately given to the 
World, with the advice and concurrence of 

1. Secretau, chief justice of the Canton de 
Vaud. The work has just been published, 
Under the title of Memoirs of the Count of 
Falckenskiold, and, no doubt, will excite 
=e of the public attention. It condemns 
the judges of the queen, whose innocence it 
vindicates, of Struensee, and of the author 
himself. The work contains the remarks and 
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opinions of an able and experienced states- 
man, with regard to the interior of the king- 
dom of Denmark, its relation with foreign 
states, and particularly with the northern 
states, during the last century. The remarks 
of the author on the Russian campaign on 
the banks of the Pruth and the Danube, on 
the Russian army, and the former and pre- 
sent population and state of those countries, 
will receive an additional interest from the 
events which have lately taken place in that 
part of Europe. 

Capt. Franklin's Arctic Land Expedition. 
—The following is contained in a letter to 
the editor of the Detroit Gazette, from a gen- 
tleman at Sault St. Marie, dated April 19 :— 
‘The ground is still covered with more 
than two feet of snow, and the river fast held 
in the embraces of winter. During the win- 
ter, the weather has been incredibly severe ; 
though the extreme cold, as indicated by spi- 
rits of wine, was but thirty-six degrees below 
Zero. From a correct register of the depth 
of snow, taken as it fell, we find an aggre- 
gate of seventeen and a half feet, and it is 
now snowing quite fast. 


Hudson Bay Company, that Capt. Franklin 
reached the shores of the Arctic Sea on the 
14th August, without encountering any of the 
Esquimaux in descending M‘Kenzie’s River, 
they having retired to their glacial habitations 
still near the magnetic pole. After remain- 
ing two days on the coast, the party retured 
to Bear Lake, where arrangements had been 
made for their winter residence by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, at which place the bear- 


September. Dr. Richardson had in the 
mean time been in search of the copper 
mountain. 

‘It isto be hoped the severity of the wea- 


the party this spring. We have reason to 
believe that the rigour of their winter has 
been increased in ratio corresponding to their 
latitude, from the number of rein deer that 
have been seen in this quarter, which would 
have taken place only in consequence of un- 
usual difficulties in subsisting themselves in 
a region still more inhospitable than this.’ 


Admiralty have determined on fitting out an- 
other expedition to the Arctic Seas. The di- 
rection and immediate objects of the intended 
expedition, however, are different from those 


the interests of our fisheries forms a very ma- 
terial inducement for the present undertak- 
ing. To the disgrace of the age, our know- 
ledge of Spitzbergen is almost entirely con- 
fined to its western coast, and a wide field for 
discovery remains unexplored on the eastern 
shores of that island. The first object, there- 
fore, of the intended expedition, is the survey 
of its eastern coast, where it is expected that 
new and prolific fishing-ground may be dis- 
covered, which will be attended with great 
benefit to our northern fishery, the seas on 





the western side of Spitzhbergen being nearly 






exhausted. Captain Parry has been selected 
for this interesting survey, and the Hecla is 
to be prepared for the performance of this 
service, during the next year. An ultimate 
and still more interesting chject is subse- 
quently to be attempted, which will require 
all the energy and enterprise of the distin- 
guished officer to whom this service is to be 
intrusted. We understand the Hecla will 
take out with her, boats or small vessels of 
peculiar construction, in which Captain Par- 
ry and a party of the Hecla’s officers and 
men are to attempt actually to reach the 
North Pole, leaving the Hecla in the neigh- 
bourhood of Spitzbergen. This attempt is to 
be made on the suggestion of the Royal So- 
ciety. 

Theatre at Rome.—A new portico is build- 
ing before the front of the theatre Argentina ; 
architecture is at so lowan ebb at Rome, 
that we cannot expect that the square will be 
improved by it, and must be satisfied if the 
entrance is only rendered a little more ele- 
gant and convenient. Of the only theatre 





er of the. despatches left them on the 6th of 


ther will not prevent an early movement of 


North Polar Expedition.—The Board of 


of the former voyages, and the promotion of 


; 
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which is now open, we cannot say much 
good ; the orchestra is below criticism; the 


‘One of Capt. Franklin's party, who is the | actors rather better; and Modena, a young 
bearer of despatches for the Admiralty Office, | 
passed this post on the 2nd of April, from | 
whom we learn, through the agents of the | 


man, deserves great praise, as the first tragic 
actor in Orestes, and other parts. But what 
entirely destroys all illusion is, the ridiculous 
contrast of the costumes of the actors with 
the historical costume of the country in which 
the scene of the tragedy is laid. A deaf per- 
son would never be able to guess where the 
scene is supposed to be. I do not venture 
to determine whether this 1s owing to the fru- 
gality of the manager, or to the influence of 
the spiritual intendant of the theatre, and the 
principles now in vogue respecting decorum 
m dress; but it would surely be better to 
‘prohibit all tragedies taken from classic anti- 
quity, than thus to offend the taste of the 
well-informed spectator. 





ANECDOTES OF LITERARY PERSONS. 
LiTERARY men, who set no bounds to their 
ardour in pursuit of knowledge, but even 
risk their lives by too severe an application 
to study, are, morally considered, guilty of a 
species of suicide. Bartholinus (de libris 
legendis, p. 142.) says: ‘ Fateor peccasse me 
junioribus annis intemperantia quadam stu- 
diorum. Consilia meliora edoctus et meo 
et aliorum exemplo dare possum. Vidi 
enim multorum hic (Rome) naufragia.”)— 
Antoine Possivin, when he sat at his studies 
late in the night, used to have a small bell tied 
to his foot, that the sound might immediately 
awaken him, if he should chance to fall 
asleep. (Bosius-Notitia scriptor. eccles. p. 29.) 
The great Grecian scholar, Buddeus, studied 
fourteen hours every day, and once com 
ed very feelingly, that on his wedding-day he 
had not been allowed to spend more than 
four hours in literary labour. — Morellus 
was so much addicted to study, that it de- 

rived him of all relish for domestic society. 
Vhen he was engaged in translating Liba- 
nius, account was brought him that his wife 
had been taken dangerously ill. ‘Only two 
or three sentences more,” he replied, ‘and 1 
shall go to see her.’ He went on with his 





| work, till he was told that his wife was at the 
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point of death; ‘Only two or three words 
more!’ The news of her death followed ; 
‘What a pity!’ he exclaimed, ‘she was an 
excellent woman'—and proceeded with his 
translation. 

Campanella’s mode of reasoning (in quest. 
moral. p. 8.) upon his being put to the tor- 
ture, is remarkable. Ile maintains that no 
man can be compelled to do what is wrong, 
or that any force exercised upon him can in 
the smallest degree impair what constitutes 
the true dignity of his nature. * This,’ says 
he, ‘I myself have experienced. Tor forty 
hours together I have been suspended on a 
rope, to which I was tied by my arms, turned 
behind my back ; other ligatures squeezed the 
flesh of my limbs to.the bone ; I was obliged 
to situpon a pointed stake; when [ endeavour- 
ed to relieve myself by resting upon my arms 
that were. tied behind me, I suffered the 
most excruciating torments in my shoulders, 
arms, breast, and neck; and when I placed 
myself in a sitting posture, the sharp-pointed 
wood ran mto my flesh, so as to occasion a 
great effusion of blood. At length, aftera 
lapse of forty hours, my tormentors, imagin- 
ing 1 was dead, ceased to torture me; the 
majority of the by-standers pronounced 
curses upon my head, and aggravated my 
torments by shaking tle rope to which I was 
suspended ; whilst others secretly admired 
the fortitude which I displayed. Here I ex- 
perienced, that it stands in the option of man, 
whether he will suffer a real injury to be 
done him or not; for! did not yield to them 
in the least, nor could they extort a single 
confession from my lips. Nevertheless, Aris- 
totle would have pronounced me, in my then 
situation, to be miserable. Had I followed 
lis doctrines, and, in order to save my life, 
acted contrary to my conviction, I should 
kave been vanquished, should have become 
a slave to fear, and uuworthy to live.’ 





— 





Many literary men have fallen victims to 
their own quackery, and many to that of their 
physicians. Muretius lay sick at Rome. He 
sent for several physicians, who held a con- 
sultation upon the state of their patient in 
Latin, imagining that Muretius, whom they 
did not know, did_ not understand that lan- 
guage. Their final determination was: 
‘ What matters this man’s hfe? We will 
try an experiment.’ (Faciamps periculum 
in anima vili.) ‘And so,’ said Muretius, 
raising himself from his pillow, ‘you make 
no scruple of playing with the life of a man, 
whose soul Christ has redeemed!’ The ex- 
perimental philosophers were struck speech- 
less, hung therr heads, and slunk off. 

The Emperor Adriau was a great friend to 
medicine, and probably accelerated his own 
death by too free a use of drugs. He wrote 
the following epitaph, to be inscribed on his 
tomb :— Turba mediworum pordidit Casarem. 

WhenDes Cartes was at the point of death, 
he refused to send for a physican. Queen 
Christina, of Sweden, however, having sent 
one to him, who advised that he should have 
a vein opened, the philosopher exclaimed re- 
peatedly, Messieurs, epurgnes le fang Fran- 
cots / 
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THE BEE, 


OR, FACTS, PANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


IMPROMPTUS, BY MRS. CAREY. 
On reading a beautiful Dirge in DBlackwood's 
. Mag izine, for July. 
Blackwood asserts that pocsy must die, 
Yet gives us verse that shall endure for aye. 
ON THE IRISH ELECTORS. 


When heads and hearts are warm, who can | 


admire 
That siightest sparks should kindle sudden fire? 
On Moore's Melodics being pirated from Mr. 
Power. 
Pow’r aids the weak, and oft subdues the strong, 
Now Pow’r’s too feeble to protect a song. 


Moore! thou’rt a tempter: and, while hearts 
can feel, 
Those who can’t buy thy Melodies, will sted. 
West Square, July 8. 


The Needy Traveller's Friend.—Adioining 
the Custom House at Rochester is a white 
edifice, bearing an inscription which very ex- 
plicity states by whom it was built, and the 
object for which it is intended. The inscrip- 
tion is as follows :—‘ Richard Watts, Esq. 
first devised, An. 1579, Relief for Travellers, 
to be had after the death of Maria, his wife, 
which she, by the help of Thomas Pagitt, her 
second husband, assured, An. 1586; died 31 
of December, 1580. The mayor and citizens 
of this city, and dean and chapter of the ca- 
thedral, and comenality of the bridge are to 
see this executed for ever.” Below this is,— 

* Richard Watts, Esq., 
by his will, dated 22d of August, 1579, 
founded this charity, 
for six poor travellers, 
who, not being rogues or proctors, 
may receive gratis, for one night, 
lodging, entertainment, 
and tourpence each.’ 

Some persons imagine that Mr. Watts had 
been defrauded by a proctor; but it is much 
more probable that the inscription refers to 
such as collected money under begging briefs, 
and who were in general impostors or worth- 
less characters. On referring to Dr. Nares’s 
invaluable Glossary, we find this the very 
reason assigned for Watts excluding them 
from the benefit of the bequest. The follow- 
ins extract from the same work will fully ex- 
plain what proctors were :— 

‘ Proctor.—A person appointed to beg or 
collect alms for leprous or bedridden persons, 
who could not go out for themselves. By an 
act of Edward |. such persons were allowed 
to appoint these proctors or procurators, pro- 
vided not more than two were appointed to 
one lazar-house. But by an act of 39 Eliza- 
beth, such ‘* proctors, procurers, or patent 
gatherers, for gaols, prisons, or hospitals,” 
were declared rogues and vagabonds.’ 


Antiquities concerning Coals.—This useful 
fossil was known to the Britons before the 
arrival of the Romans, who, says Pennant, 
had not even a name for coals, though The- 
ophrastus describes them very accurately, at 
least three centuries before the time of Cwsar, 
and even says that they were known to work- 
ers in brass. Brand says that they were burnt 
by the Romans. The Anglo Saxons knew, 


| and partly used them. Brand, howev-r, o!, 
serves, that they were not mentioned unde 
the Danish usurpation, nor under the No 
mans: but were known in the reign of Hey, 
hry ILL. In 1306 they were prohibited at 
London as a nuisance, but used in the pa 
| lace in 1321, and became soon after an im- 
portant article of commerce. In 1512 they 
| were not always used, because, not having 
| got to the main stratum, people complaining 
that they would not burn without wood 
The best was then sold at 5s. achaldron; a 
| bad sort at 4s. 21. Except blacksiniths, they 
| were confined, in the 17th century, unde 
the name of sea-coal, to the lower orders, who 
/could not afiord to buy wood; and were 
hawked about the streets In sacks, upon men’s 
backs. 





Chinese Estunate of Women.—The Chinese, 
as is well known, hold women in some de 
eree of contempt, and regard them as inferi- 
or in the scale of ereatton. This feeling, at 
once the cause and the symptom of an ill. 
organized society, may be discovered in the 
mode in which they employ the charactey 
neu, signifying woman, in composition. Suh, 
discreet and respectful, is compounded of wo- 
man and restriction. Foo, a married woman, 
of woman and broom. Tho, subjected, se- 
cure; of a claw placed over woman. Wang, 
immoral, consists of fugitive and woman, The 
same character is employed in the following 
compounds. Nan, to wrangle or scold, com- 
posed of two characters of woman placed Ops 
posite to each other. Neaou, \evity of betia- 
viour, lewdness; of a man placed between 
fwo womens and vice versd, a woman placed 
between fiwo men. Chen, beautiful, elegant ; 
of woman and a single garment. Seu, weak, 
feeble, of a woman and want. Than, to be 
in a disordered dirty state; of wonan and 
coals. Seun, conceited; of a woman and lo 
strut. He, to play or frolic; of @ woman anil 
Shwang, a widow; of woman anid 

Thuh, great lewdness ; of OM 
and a muddy ditch, Tseu, to marry; of to 
tuke and woman. Gan, suppressed anger; 
of woman and svur wire. 


pleasure. 
hoar frost. 


The following are examples of clegance tn 
the use of the key: —Cd’ha, a young unmar- 
ricd woman, composed of woman and bending 
down like an ear of corn. Ying, an infant at 
the breast; of fwo pearls and woman. — Hoo, 
handsome, pretty; of woman and to sigh.— 
Asiatic Journal, 


The art of tooth-drawing, according to C1- 
cero, was invented by Esculapius, in whose 
temple the ancients suspended a leaden for- 
ceps. This was to show that no teeth were 
to be extracted but such as were sufficiently 
loose to yield to a leaden instrument. But 
this was the deuden age of the experimental 
sciences ! 
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Works just published :—Edward and Alfred's ya 
in France, &c. 2 vols 5s —Phillips’s Enclid, | art I 7. 
—Drummond’s Origines, vol. 3rd, 12: — arpenter 
Old English Proverbs, ls 6d —More Octd Me pie ife 
—Napoleou or the Hundred Days, 2 vels. a aes 
and Character of Doctor Bateman, 7s. 6d.—\ ye 
Memoirs and Sermons, 105. 6¢@.—Shete's Medica! woot 
ence, vol. 2, 18s—Wickliffe’s Life, 5s 6d.—Disney 
Outline of a Penal Code, 7s.—Beisham s Discou! - 
10s. Gd.—Benson's Lectures, 31d edition, 12s ve 





mon-Place Book of Anecdote, 4s. 
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MR. BUCKINGHAM'S CASE. 





APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 
fThe excitement of the general election having now 
subsided, and the public mind being no longer oceu- 
jied with that all-absorbing topic, the present period 
is embraced for recalling general attention to the fol- 
lowing Appeal, which, in the great national struggle 
now happily closed, has been necessarily overlooked, 
though it is too powerful to have been quite forgotten J 

The case of Mr. Buckinghban), (the late Editor of the 
Calentta Journal, and present Editor of the Oriental 
Uerald,) is now so well known to the people of England 
cenerally, that any lengthened detail of his wrongs and 
sufferings is no fonger necessary. It may suffice to 
state, that though residing in Calcutta witha regular 
liceuse of the East India Company, and conducting, for 
a period of five years, a highly popular journal, under 
the open countenance and protection of their govern- 
went, (towh-ch it paid a revenue of more than £4000 
sterling per annum, in postage alone, and yielded to its 
roprietor a net profit of £8000 sterling per annun,) 
without having been once convicted of any libel, pub- 
lic or private, during the whole of that period, he was 
banished from India without a trial or a hearing, for 
merely anticipating the opinion of the government in 
England, by mildly questioning the propriety of a 
trausaction, which was no sooner known by the public 
ithorities in this country than it received their se- 
verest reprehension. 

On leaving India, Mr. Buckingham indulged a strong 
kope of his being permitted, by the goverument at 
home, to retarn; and conceiving his establishment to 
he safe, under the protection of the laws, he reposed 
such confidence in the good faith of the Indian govern- 
went, as toleave behind him, under the manavement 
of lis agents, property to the value of £30,000, in 
printing materials, books, buildings, and all the neces- 
sty appendages of a daily paper and publie library, 
besides a large balance of cash in his banker's hands, 
for the purpose of conducting his business in his ab- 
sence, 

He had scarcely reached England, however, before he 
learned that the government of India had taken imme- 
diate advantage of his departure, to commence and pur- 
Sue a series of measures, by which all the property left 
behind him in materials and money was entirely swept 
way; his establishment forcibly transferred to the 
hands of others; and a decree made by the government, 
that so loug as he had any share or property in it, it 
should never be suffered to go on, whoever might be its 
conductors, or whatever the course of policy it might 
Pursue; though the same concern was allowed to be 
carried on for the benefit of the person put in full pos- 
Session of all its value, without purchase or compensa- 
fion, by the very government that had banished its 
lawful owner from their shores. 

Apprehending, in addition to this calam'ty, the accu- 
mulation of debts, by his not being present to superin- 
fend the winding up of his own affaits, Mr. Bucking- 
ham entreated permission of the India directors to re- 
turn to Calcutta, for ever so shurt a period, merely to 
gather up the wreck of his ruined concern, and stay the 
tide of destruction which was fast overwhelming every 
thing he possessed. But this bumbi!e and reasonable 
request was cruelly refused ; in consequence of which 
the utter annihil ; 


ated ar oa te . 
pated accumulation of heavy debts, unhappily occurred, 


“pe left hina equally without hope of recovering the 
Os . > . . i 
Ses of the past, ov of being able to bear up against 
the burdens ot the future. 

After al ineiiectual struggle of nearly three years, 
curing which 
redress for his 
frieuds of Mr. 
Copany the following resolution:— 


Fiat the severe loss of property sustained by Mr. 


Backing . . ‘ 
iugham, in consequence of the measures of the 
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s ‘t Sove 
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which it could never have 
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manifold injuries was tried in vain, the 
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tevery legal and constitutional meaus of 


ation of lis property, and the antici- | 


> A A 


which no human foresight on his part could have pro- 
vided, and these difficulties having been greatly aug 
meuted by the obstacles which prevented him from re- 
turning to Calcutta for a short period, to wind up his 
affairs—the proprieters of East Tndia stock, animated 
solely by a desire to relieve that gentleman from the 
embarrassments in which he is now anhappily plunged, 
earnestly recommend to their honourable directors that 
there be granted to Mr. Backingham, from the funds 
of the company, for the purpose of assisting him to 
surmount his present difficulties, the sum of £5000 
sterling. being not more than one-cighth part of the ac- 
tual loss of property oceasioned by the proceedings ad- 
vertedto; assuring the honourable directors that they 
wil meet with the cordial support of this court, in help- 
ing to repair misfortunes and alleviate sufferings, no 
doubt unwillingly witnessed and aniotentionally in- 
flicted.” 


This resolution was signed by the prescribed number 
of East India proprietors, of the highest rank and cha- 
racter, and submitted toa ballot, when 157 independent 
votes declared in favour of the resolution; but the di- 
rectors having uniformly united to defeat every prayer 
and hope of the supplicant, exerted their influence on 
this occasion also, to eppose his cliims, and the ham. 
bie boon thus asked from their treasured millions was 
accordingly denied ! 

Mr. Buckingham next appealed by petition to the 
British Parliament, a majority of which thought his 
case one of such hardship as to call for investigation ; 
and, on the motion of Lord John Russell, by whom the 
petition was presented, a committee was granted to in- 
quire into and report on the same. 

The investigation was immediately entered into; but, 
before it could be brought to a close, the dissolution of 
parliament put an end to all the petitioner's hopes, 
Such, however, was the impression created by the evi- 
dence produced, that the chairman, Loid Johu Russell, 
publicly declared that his conviction of the hardship 
and crucity of Mr. Buckingham’s case had been greatly 
strengthened by the facts disclosed; and that, altera 
most minute examination of the conduct for which the 
petitioner was punished, he considered it to be not 
merely blameless, but such as reflected the highest ho- 
nour on his character, 

The failure of this last hope that presented itself to 
the injured individual, left him now no other course but 
that of submitting to an appeal being made to the Bri- 
tish public on his behalf; and Lord Jolin Russell hav- 
ing undertaken to preside at a public meeting to be 
called for that purpose, it was accordingly convened. 

Sliort as was the notice of this meeting, and highly 
disadvantageous the period, from the circumstance of 
nearly all the public characters haying left town to pro- 
ceed to the new elections, a very numerous and higtty 
respectable assembly appeared at the Thatched House 
Tavern, on Saturday, the 3rd of June, at the hour ap- 
pointed, two o'clock, the room being filled to the very 
threshold; when, after various addresses to the parties 
assembled, by Lord John Russell, Mr. Kinnaird, Mr. 
Hume, Sir Charles Forbes, Mr. Hill, Mr. Lewin, Sir 


Jobn Doyle, Mr. Rutt, Dr. Gilchrist, Mr. Bowring, and } 


Captain Maxfield, (a full report of which is given in 
the Oriental Herald for the month of July,) the subjoin- 
ed resolution was put and carried unauvimously :— 


‘That the case of Mr. Buckingham appears to this 
meeting to be one of such unusual hardship and unme- 
rited severity, as to give him the strongest claim on the 
benevolent sympathies of his fellow-countrymen; and 
every other avenue of hope for immediate relief being 
now unfortunately closed—they earnestly solicit the li- 
beral contributions of the British public on his behalf, 
in order to repair, in some degree, the ruin of his for- 
tunes, and to rescue his family from impending de- 
struction.’ 

The following are extracts from an Address recently 
seut out to India, on Mr. Buckingham’s behalf, ata 
period when it was hoped that any appeal to the pub- 
lic of England would have been unnecessary; but tle 
urgent pressure of the embarrassments adverted to, and 
the great length of time that must necessarily elapse 
before any returns cau be had from that distant coun- 
try, renders the aid of the British community of the 
greatest importance; and in the hope of obtaining their 
cordial and general co-operation to promote the speedy 
accomplishment of so desirable an end, the statemeuts 
it contains are accordingly submitted, as equally euti- 


_ tled to their consideration:— 


Buckingham submitted to the East Ludia | 


rnment subsequently to his departure from | 
1% involved him in pecuniary difficulties, | 
beeu within the contempila- | 
authorities to occasion, but against | 


‘The history of Mr. Buckingham’s life seems to esta- 
blish for him a powerful claim to respect aud symipa- 
thy, from all who esteem persevering integrity. But 
his exertions, when placed by circumstances in a publ'c 
character,—his losses, his sufferings, aud his zeal, in 


what he considered a public duty, give bim a more | 


especial claim on all his fellow subjects in India—whe- 


ae 
ther native, Anglo-Indian, or Luropean,—in whose | 


cause, as he conceived it to be, he has made shipwreck 
of his fortune; and to whom he now turns an eye of 
hope for sympathy and relief, in the hour of his dis- 
tress. 

‘ But there are circumstances in Mr. Buckinghani’s 
recent conduct, which none can well know or duly ap- 





| preciate, except such as have been resident in Eogland 
of tate years. The testimony of such persons may be 
of use to him at this crisis, and is the chief object of 
this address ;—that testimony referring to matters of 
fact, and leaving out of consideration opinions on poli- 
tical questions involved in his protracted struggles. 

‘The fidelity with which Mr Backingham has ad- 
hered to what he honestly believed the good cause of 
Indian improvemeut, ever since his retarn to England, 
—the perseverance manifested by him under discoua- 
ragements that would have driven many men to de- 
spair,—the expenditure of the remains of his Indian 
savings, in trying every legal channel of redress for 
public evils and private wrongs—and the parity of bis 
private character, amidst his difficulties and em - 
ments, are well known and rightly estimated by all up- 
prejudiced men. 


‘ The undersigned, having had opportenities of wit- 
nessing the exercise of those virtues inthe conduct of 
Mr. Buckingham, most readily bear testimony to them, 
as well as to his present distresses: and on these 
grounds, they make this appeal to the community of 
India—of whatever rank, class, or condition—imploring 
them to contribute, in the mode and measure best suit. 
ed to their position, and most agreeable to their feel- 
ings, to the relief of a man onw misfortune has 
fallen with so heavy a hand, and whese intentions are 
believed to have been eutirely pure and honest. The 
subscribers would fain hope, by this means, to rescene 
him from impending destruction, and restore him to 
that place in society to which his habits and acquire- 
ments entitle him.’ 


The original of the foregoing Appeal bears the sig- 
natures of the following noblemen and geutlemen. 
Sir C. Forbes, Bart M.P. |Col. Torrens, R.M.F.RS. 
John Smith, Esq. M P. Rowland Hill, Esq. 
James Barnett, Esq. Honble. C. H. Hutchinson, 
J.G. Lambton, Esq. MP. | MP. 
W. Babington, Esq M D. |Walter Coulson, Esq. 
Thomas WilJe, Esq. M. A. Taylor, Esq a P. 
Hon Douglas Kinuaird J. B. Gilchrist, LL.D. 
Ed. Benjamin Lewin, Esq |James Inverarity, ; 
T. Denman, Esq. M.P. Gen. Sir RB. C. Fergusson, 


Hon. Leicester Stanhope K.C.B. MP. 
Sir F. Burdett, Bart M P. |[Rev. W. J Fox 


Sir J. Doyle, Bart. GC B. 
Sir J. Mackintosh, M_P. 
John Forbes, Esq 

Hon. W. R. Maule, M P. 
John Stewart, Esq. 

Lord Jolin Russell, MP. 
James Scarlett, Esq. M.P. |N. H. Smith, Esq. 
J Ashton Yates, Esq. 


James Paterson. M D. 
Joseph Home, Esq. M.P. jJobu Towell Rutt, : 
The Rev. Robert Aspland |John Bowring, Esq. 
J. C. Hobbouse, Esq. M.P. |James Morrison, . 
John Melville, Esq. Henry Meredith Parker, 
H Brougham, Esq. M.P. | Esq—who adds, after his 
Richard Gurney, Esq. signature, the following 
W. P. Hony wood, Esq. M.P.) sentence :-— Differing en- 


Michael Bruce, Esq. tirely from Mr. B. in poli- 
John Williams, Esq M.P. | tics, but convinced that he 


Matthew Wood, MP 
James Macdonald, ; 
James Grattan, Esq M.P. 
M. Davenport Hill, Esq. 
James Leman, Esq. 

Sir Robert Wilson, M.P. 


Jeremy Bentham, Es 
Edward Ellice, Esq. M.P. 
Captain Maxfield 

Hon. J. Abercrombie, M.P. 
William Vizard, Esq. 





is a sufferer for conscience- 
sake; and, by an inter- 
course of ten years, in In- 
dia and in England, that 
he is au upright, honoura- 


Lord Nugent, M.P. | ble, and excellent maa.’ 
Amount of Subscriptions already received, 
£4,171. 2s. 


It will be seeu that the contributions already re- 
ceived for Mr. Buckingham’s relief have been suffi- 
ciently liberal to mark the bigh sense entertained of 
his character aud wrongs by the benevolent contri- 





butors. But as it is desired that the subscription should 
be in every sense of the word a pudlic one, and embrace 
all ranks and classes of society, whether in ladia or in 
England, the smallest sums will be cheerfully received, 
with a view to mark the extensive and general sym- 
pathy which it 1s considered that this case is calcu- 
lated to excite in every truly Engtish bosom 
Subscriptions will be received by all the agency 
houses ia India; by the principal bankers in England . 
by most of the large booksellers; at the leading literary 
and other clubs; and by the editors of all the pablic 
journals in the kingdom; ef each of whom it is re- 
‘quested, that all sums received on this account may be 
remitted to Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smith, Mansion 
House Place; Messrs. Ransom and Co. Pall Mall East; 
or to the Committee for Relief of Mr. Buckingham, at 
the Thatched House Tavern, St. James's. 


(Signed) LEICESTER STANHOPE, Secretary. 
| Committee Room, London, July, 1826. 


*,* As this subscription will be kept open a suffi- 
cient time to admit of iucluding the returns from the 
country, and even from India, a faithful report will be 
’ made, from time to time, of the additional sums which 
| may be transmitted by subscribers, who, from distance 

or any other causes, have not yet bad time or opper- 
| tunity to contribute their aid towards its object. 
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THE LITERARY CHRONI 








ELEGANT EDITION OF THE ACTING DRAMA. 


Puldished this day, price Sixpence, embellished with a 
fiae Wood Engraviug, by Bonner, after Crurkshank, 

OCTOR BOLUS, a Serio-Comic Bom- 

bastic-Operatic Tuterhide, being No. 90, Cumber- 
land's British Theatre, (date Dolby's ;) aleo, No. 89, The 
Heney-Moon; No 8&8, The Lord of the Manor; No. 
87, Oberon; No. 59, Charles the Second; No. 57, The 
Barber of Sevitle ; Nu. 47, Ciaudestine Marriage. 

THE BRITISH THEATRE, contain og 54 popular 
Acting Plays, &e. 12 Vols. boards, price 4s. each. 
London: published by John Camberiand, 19, Lud- 

gate Hill. » 
This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8v0. 16s. Doards, 

APOLEON; or, the Mysteries of the 

Hundred Days; an Historical Novel. 
By Mrs. PECK, 
Author of the Bard of the West. 

- Pablished by W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Station- 
re” Hall Court. Ludgate Street ; and Westley aud Tyr- 
eeti, Sackvifle Street, Dubtia. 


M. DE LA FONS’' NEW WORK ON EXTRACTING 
AND FIKING TEETH. 
Just published, price 58. with three plates, 
DESCRIPTION of a NEW PATENT 
INSTRUMENT for Extracting Tecth, and ofa 
Patent Method of fixing Artificial Tecth. 
‘By J. P.DE LA FONS, Surgeon-Dentist. 
Prin vt J, Motchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly ; W. 
Rams, 1, St. James's Street; and S Hightey, 174, Fleet 
Mreet, and Webb Street, St. Thomas's Muspital. 


A TOUR IN FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND 
{ : FOR YOUTH. 
This day is published. in 2 vols 18mo. price 5s. neatly 
y half. hound, 
DWARD and ALFRED'S TOUR in 
4 PRA.SCE and SWITZERLAND in the year 1824. 
By the Author of TALES OF BOYS AS THEY ARE. 
tinted for Baldwin, Cralock, and Joy, Paternoster 
Row; and William Jackson and Co. 195, St. Clement's, 
Straud; where alsn may be bad, the following enter- 
taining books for children :— 











—. Phe CAMBRIAN EXCURSION, intended to incul- 


eate a Taste for the Beauties of Nature, and to direct 

the atteation of young people to sources of meutal im- 

a 5 ee With a beautiful frontispiece, price 2s. 6d. 
alf-bound. 

The PEASANTS of CHAMOUNT; containing an 
account of an attempt to reach the Sammit of Mont. 
ieee aud a —_—- of the Scenery among the 

; ition, in 15mo0. with a frontispiece 
half-bonnd, 98.64. 2 em 

@,° This little velume contains an account, adapted 
to yg ne seader, of the attempt to reach the sum- 
mit loath)anc, made by Dr. Hamel, and a party 
of friends, in which several of the guides were over- 
whelmed mee avalanche.of snow. 

ALPRED, or the Youthfal Enquirer, in which many 
of the operations of Nature and Art are familiarly ex- 
ijaiped, aud adapted to the comprehension of Childreu, 
ith an elegant froutispiece, price 2s. 6d. half. bound, 

*_° Contents, The bi leaned Crowfoot; the Ka- 
leisloncope; Globe of Gold-fisti ; the Fruitful Vine; 
the Moruiug Walk; the Ohl Woodman; Stick ofSeal- 
ing-wax;, the Magaetic Swan; a Breakfast Conversa- 
tion; Little Experiments, &c. 

EDUCATION at HOME; or, a Pathrer's Instruc- 
tiows : consisting of Miscellaneous Pieces, for the In- 
struction and Amusement of Young Persons, from ten 
te twelve years of age. With an elegant frontispiece, 
price 2s 6d. 

POETRY WITHOUT FICTION ; for Children 
between the ages of three and seven; with the Con- 
versations of a Mother with her Children, intended to 
make tle latter conyprehend what they learn, and te 
couvey such instraction as may arise out of each sub- 
ject: ‘By a MOTHER. With a frontispiece, price 2s. 
neatly half boaud. 

BOYS AS THEY ARB, iwa Series of Tales. Price 
2s. neatly halfAound. with a frontispiece. 

Li of LEARNED and EMINENT MBN, taken 
from authentic sourees, adapted to the use of Children 
of four years old and upwards. In 2 vols. 18mo. with 
portraits, price 5s. 

*,* Io ali previous compilations of this sort, great 
conquerors appear to have been made the prominent 
charecters, as if their example alone were worthy of 
mnitation. The auther of the present little work, being 
of a coutrary opinion, has selected such as seemed best 
calculated te cenvince young persons, that industry, 

erance, and firmness, gentleness and kindness of 
isposition, are amag the truest sources of lasting hap- 
piness. Bither volume is sold separately. 





This day is published, with Seven Tlustrative Maps, 
price 4s. 6d. . cilen 
CONCISE VIEW OF ANCIENT 
GROGRAPHY; with Biographical, Chronologi- 
cal, and Historical Notes; designed as an Easy Intro- 
daction to the Rev. Dr. Butler's Sketch of Ancient 
Geography; with the Names of Persons and Places 
carefully accented, todirect the Pronunciation. By W. 
BOND. 
London: printed for W Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
Stationers’ [all Court, Ludgate Street. is 
This day is published, price 2s. sewed, 2s. 6d. bound, 
HE COMPLETE CORRESPOND- 
ENT ; consisting of Letters adapted to every Age 
and Situation in Life; together with various useful 
forms of Business and Compliment; the best directions 





for Epistolary Writing, and more than fifty speciinens 


of Real Correspondence, selected from the best writers 
in the English Language, as Addison, Cowper, Gry, 
Johnson. Pope, Lady Hertford, Lady Wortley Mon- 
tague, Mrs. Rowe, &c, aud some Translations from the 
Latin Classics and celebrated French, Writers 

London: printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 

Stationers’ Halli Court, Ludgate Street. 
This day is published, price 2s, 64. bound, 
HE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with 
the Addition of many useful Notes and Observa 
tions; and also of the accents and quantity. 
By T.W C. EDWARDS, M A. 

This Grammar i¢ accented throughont, and is cer- 
tainly the most correct that can be procured. The 
notes are entirely original, very copious, and most 
lucid: the construing is altogether new, and not only 
more literal, but clearer and more intelligible than in 
any other edition of the Eton Grammar ever yet pub- 
lished. 

London: printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
Stationers’ Haf Court, Ludgate Street; aud M. Iley, 
Somerset Street, Portman Square. 


New Editions of the late Mr. LONNYCASTLE'S 
Works, revised and very considerably improved by 
himself and his son 


1. A N INTRODUCTION to ALGEBRA, 


with Notes and Observations, designed for the 
use of schools, and other places of public education. 
13th Edition; to which is now first given an Addenda on 
the Solution of Equations by Approximation—a subject 
of great importance in Algebra, containing an entirely 
new method for that purpose. By CHARLES BON. 
NYCASTLE, Civil Engineer, Chatham. Price 4s. 
bound. 

2. A KEY tothe above, 4s. 64. bound, 

3. The SCHOLAR’S GUIDE to ARITHMETIC ; 
or, a complete Exercise Book, for the use of Schools ; 
with Notes containing the reason of every Rule, de- 
duced fram the most simple and evident principles, 
13th edition, price 3a. 6d. bound 

4. A KEY to the above, pricé 4s, 6d. boand. 

5. An INTRODUCTION to ARTTHMETIC ; ora 
complete Exercise Book, for the use both of teachers 
and students; being the first part of a general course 
of Mathematics. $Svo. price 88. boards. 

6 An INTRODUCTION to MENSURATION and 
PRACTICAL GEOMETRY, with Notes, containing 
the reason of every Rule. 13th edition, price 4s. 6d. 
bound. 

7. A KEY to the above, price 4s. bound. 

8 A TREATISE on ALGEBRA, in Practice and 
Theory, with Notes and Plastrations; containing a 
variety of particulars relating to the discoveries and 
improvements that "have been made in this branch of 
Analysis. 2nd edition, 2 vols. 8vo. price 25s hoards 

9 A’ TREATISE on PLAIN and SPHERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY, with the most useful practical 
Application. 8vo price 12s. boards. 

10. ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY, containing the 
principal propositions in the first six and the eleventh 
and twelfth Books of Eaclid, with critical Notes, and 
an Appendix, containing various particulars relating to 
the higher parts of the sciences, 6th edition, price 
10s. 6d. boards. 

1. An INTRODUCTION to ASTRONOMY, in 
a series of Letters from a Preceptor to his Pupil, in 
which the most useful and interesting parts of the 
science are clearly and familiarly explamed.  Illus- 
trated with copper plates. 8th edition, 8vo. price 12s. 
boards. 

Printed for C. and J. Rivington; J. Nunn; T. 
Cadell; Longman aud Co.; Jehn Richardson ; Bald. 
win and Co.; Sherwood and Co.; G. B. Whittaker ; 
J. Duncan; Hamilton and Co.; J Sovter; and Simp- 
kin and Marshall, London; and for Stirling and Kenny, 


Edinburgh. 
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This day is published, three vols. post Avo, €4. 145 led 


boards, tne Second Edition « f 
PUL BOYNE WATER: a Tale, by the 
(OHARA PAMILY; Authors of Tales, compris. 
ing, Cruhoore of the Bill-look, the Fetches, and Joba 
Doe. 

*‘ We take blame to ourselves for not having earlier 
redeemed our pledge of giving a second notice of this 
excellent tale; the delay has, however, afforded us oye 
gratification, that of finding our opinion of its gregs 
merit confirmed by the reading and critical world 
general.’—Literary Chronicle, July 1, 18 6. 

London: printed for W. Simpkin and Ro Marshal} 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. ; 





This day is published, 2s 6d. bound, a, 
ATIN DELECTUS ; or, First Lessons 
in Construing : adapted throughout to the Rules 
of Syntax of the Etun Latin Grammar: w th a Direc. 
trix, a Clavis Verborum, and Clavis of Proper Names, 
By T.W.C. EDWARDS, M. A. 

London: printed for W Simpkin aud I. Marshal) 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. F 
Lately published, and may be had gratis, 

A NEW and COMPLETE SCHOOL CATALOGUE. 

containing ALL the Books now in use. ' 





This day is published, price 3s. bound, 
A COMPENDIUM of ALGEBRA, with 
Notes and Demonstrations, showing the reason of 
every rule, desigued for the use of Schools and these 
Persons who have not the advantage of a Preceptor; 
the whole arrvnged on a plan caleulated to-abridge the 
labour of the Master, and facilitate the improvement of 
the Papil. By GEORGE PHILLIPS, Queen's Cul- 
lege, Cambridge. 

‘This is a clever compendiom of a most usefal branch 
of mathematical science, fur every person ought to be 
acquainted with algebra. The author's object is te 
abridge the laLour of the master, or to render a master 
unnecessary, by familiarizing the subject so as to faci- 
litate the study, and, consequently, lessen the period 
usually spent in acquiring this esseutial part of educa. 
tion. Such are his avowed objects, and his work is well 
calculated to insure theim.—Literary Chronicle, March 
16th, 1824. 

A KEY to the above. 3s. Bound. 

London: printed for W. Simpkinu and R. Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 





This day is published, price 5s. bound, 
LEMENTS of LATIN HEXAMETERS 
and PENTAMETERS. The Pifth Edition, mach 

enlarged and improved. By the Jate Kev. ROBERT 
BLAND. Also, 

lL. SYNTACTICAL EXAMINATION; or Ques- 
tiens and Examples adapted to the Syntax of the Latia 
Grammar. The Second Edition, 2s. hound. 

2. P. VIRGILIT MARONIS BUCOLICA; contain- 
ing an Ordo and Interlineal Translation accompanying 
the Fext; a Treatise on Latin Versification; and re- 
ferences to a Scanning Table, exhibiting, on Measieal 
principles, every variety of Hexameter Verse. With 
an explanatory Iludex. Iutended as an introduction to 
the reading of the Latin Poets. By P. A. NUTTALL, 
LL. D. Editor of Stirling’s Juveual interlineally trans- 
lated. 3s. 6d. bound. 

* Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine Poeta, 
Quale sopor fessis in graminee.’ ° 

3. LA'TIN VERSIFICATION SIMPLIFIED. By 
JOHN CAREY, LL.D. 28, bd. The KEY, 2s. 6d. bd. 

* Latin Versification Simplified, by J. Carey, LL D. 
contains a graduated series of Exercises, and is well 
ealculated for soon rendering the young Jatinist a pros 
ficient in the rules of prosody. There are two vo- 
lumes; one consists of examples, with the words 
placed in prosaic order; and the other forms the Kev, 
with the verses in regular scansion.’ — Gentleman's 
Magazine, October, 1825. 

4. A SKETCH of the GREEK ACCIDENCE, ar- 
ranged iu a manuer couvenient for Transcription ; by 
means of which learners may be assisted in committing 
to memory. The 2nd Edition. By JOHN HODGKIN. 
2s. 6d. sewed ; 3s. bound. 

‘ We take the liberty of recommending to the notice 
of such of our readers as are concerned in the education 
of youth, the Jabours of Mr. Hudgkin, which we con- 
sider as peculiarly calculated to facilitate the adoption 
of that plan for the improvement of the memory, 
which is reeommended by Quintilian, and which was 
followed with so much success by Professur Porson. — 
Classical Journal, No. XLX. 

5. A NEW and COMPLETE SCHQOL CATA- 
LOGUE; containing ALL the Books now in use gratis. 

London: printed for W. Simpkin and R. Murshatl, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 
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